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‘Written for THE PAcIFIC, | 
REDEEMING THE TIME. 


How little I’ve done for the Master: 
Sy little, it brings bitter tears 

At the thought of precious time wasted— 
All lost with the vanishing years. 


Dear Jesus, thy promise I’m claiming. 
They that ask thee in faith shall be given 

Strenvth to do every duty thou sendest; 

_ Thus be fitted to meet thee in heaven. 


Henceforth, all my power I give thee— 
Thou who hast thy life given for me. 

Let the Spirit’s blest influence surrounding 
Keep me till thy face I shall see. 


And, Oh! let me work while the day lasts, 
S.if-denyiug and faithful and strong, 
Making up by thy grace for the time past, 
And at last sing the conqueror’s song, 


Sil Francisco, Feb. 1s. 1880. 


From the State Capital. 


SACRAMENTO, Feb, 23, 1880. 

Mprrors Pacrric: The last week at 
the state capital has been so full of inci- 
dent. so crowded with matter for reflec- 
tion and ground for conjecture, that it 
would have been an easy task each even- 
ing to jot down notes on the events of the 
day sufticient to fill a column. But at 
the end of the week the bills and speech- 
ex of Monday seem matters of history; 
and so much has intervened to bury them 
out of sight that your weekly letter is in 
danger of being but a review of the do- 
ines of one day. The number of bills in 
the Assembly has run up to considerable 
above 400, of which about one-fifth have 
heen disposed of; and one-half of the 
constitutional 100 days remain in which 
to consider these, with half as many 
more that will probably be introduced. It 
ix now impossible to prevent a great deal 
of this session work going over to the 
next meeting of the legislature, when it 
is to be hoped that the members who do 
a vreat deal of talking and no thinking 
will be weeded out. In the face of this, 
days are spent in the consideration of 
most futile measures, and long speeches 
are made on bills that are certain of pass- 
ave. The bill taking from the much 
abhorred ‘‘corpor ition” the right to em- 
ploy laborers for more than eight hours 
per day, without giving them extra pay, 
provoked a ‘“debate’’ of four hours or 
more, in the course of which arguments 
were brought forward which any school 
hoy might have demolished. Members 
Fravely eontended that it was in the in- 
terest of the laboring classes that no one 
he allowed to work longer than eight 
hours, because it would make more work, 
and give the workmen leisure to improve 
their minds. But the use made by San 
Francisco ‘‘workingmen”’ of their leisure 
destroys the force of the latter part of the 
plea; and if it were designed to increase 
the amount of work in the country, or 
distribute work more equably, the notion 
that increasing the price by lessening the 
hours of labor would do this, seems too 
transparent a fallacy for remark. Such 
legislation is of a piece with the attempts 
of the French in times gone by to fix the 
price of bread, which ended in making 
more general the distress they sought to 
alleviate. Human laws can_ produce 
nothing but injustice and injury when 
they clash with natural laws. But this, 
with many other fundamental axioms, is 
not comprehended by the party of the op- 
position. 

The gentlemen from Francisco 
‘by way of the sand-lot” are saturated 
with the belief that it is their right and 
duty to frame laws in the interest of a 
class who, because they work with their 
hands, wish to be considered the only 
class that labor; and because they neg- 
lected to lay by any portion of the wages 
they received.in ‘‘flush times,’’ now wish 
to extend their undoubted right to work 
to mean a right to have work provided 
for them without forethought on their 
part. Mr. Maybell declares that there 
was never such distress as now in the 
United States, the richest country on the 
globe; and if you try to pass a law in 
the interest of the laboring classes, Oh! 
its unconstitutional. His various bills 
abolishing tolls, fixing a legal rate of in- 
terest, taxing heraldic devices, doing 
away with official bonds and bonds to pay 
costs in suits for wages, doubling the pen- 
rity in case the convicted party is an ofh- 
Gal, abolishing the stock board out of 
hand, declaring that gas and water com- 
panies must not charge their customers 
for meters, connections, pipes and the 
like; compelling journalists to affix the 
lame of the writer to every article print- 
ed, ete.—are all declared by him to be in 
the interest of the ‘‘laboring class,’’ and 
therefore worthy of passage; and no one 
is found to point out that it is to the in- 
terest of all classes, and especially of 
those that labor with their hands, that 
the legend above the Speaker’s desk, 
“legislatorum est justas leges cordere,” 
be regarded, and that the poor man has 
no more rights than the rich,and the rich 
man no more rights than the poor. 

_ A bill of Mr. Cuthbert’s, that was re- 
jected one day this week, well illustrates 
the extremes to which this tendency to 
protect the poor man may easily be car- 
ried. It was entitled ‘‘An act to prevent 
monopoly,” and was avowedly in the in- 
terest of the hackmen of San Francisco, 
who, thinking themselves wronged by the 
Pacific Transfer Co., wished to prohibit 


the employees of this company from go- 
ing on board western-bound trains to take 
orders of passengers in need of hacks, or 
having baggage they wish taken incharge, 
and had this bill introduced for that pur- 
pose. 

Now, if the state has any interest in 
seeing that employment is furnished to 
bricklayers and carpenters, why has it not 
the same interest and the same duty to 
provide employment, or at least to pre- 
vent the competition that would take it 


away, in the case of the hackmen?, 


Truly, it has; and the workingmen were 
quite consistent in urging this absurd 
measure. But the Assembly were not 
ready to recognize ‘‘these rights” of such 
a ravenous set as the San Francisco 
hackmen, nor to ignore the comfort and 
convenience of travelers, despite the ap- 
peal of Mr. Lane, who argued in favor 
of the poor hackmen, and thought that 
Mr. Tyler would ‘‘kick” if a dozen law- 
yers combined to get his practice from 
him. ‘The action of these hackmen is 
strikingly like that of our manufacturers 
who seek protection against foreigners, 
and, under the thin pretense that they 
are benefiting the country by building up 
industries that grow no stronger by pro- 
tection, collect tribute from citizens and 
foreigners alike. ‘The demands are 
about equally impudent. 

But we have already spent too much 
time in discussing bills of the minority. 
To be sure, they consume the major part 
of the time of the House, but there are 
many more important measures. that the 
committees are discussing, which must, 
ere long, displace and crowd to the wall 
the bills of these reformers. The prob- 
lems that the necessity of disposing of 
the debris of the mines, and the benefits 
to come from the reclamation of swamp 
lands, present are likely to be solved by 
the appointment of a commission to take 
measures to stop the sand and gravel 
from the mines in the canyons, and by 
adopting a comprehensive system of lev- 
eeing and drainage to reclaim many thous- 
ands of acres of swamp land and aid the 
rivers to carry off the sediment that 
would soon, if nothing were done, com- 
pletely fill their present beds. 

A comprehensive and impartial insol- 
vency law is being considered by the Sen- 
ate, and despite considerable opposition 
from a certain class of lawyers, will prob- 
ably pass. It is certainly greatly needed. 

On revenue and taxation both houses 
are divided, and the joint committee have 
reported back two bills, made the special 
order in the Assembly for Tuesday,in the 
Senate for Wednesday. The main dif- 
ference is that one proposes to tax the 
property of corporations and their stock, 
thus taxing property and the certificate of 
ownership; the other to tax the property 
and to assess to the corporation only the 
excess of the market value of the stock 
above the par value. In this connection 
it might be well to mention that May- 
bell’s argument in favor of abolishing all 
oficial bonds rested principally on the 
known abuses coming from the fact that 
the assessor is a local officer, who almost 
invariably favors his bondsmen and those 
that aid in electing him. There is much 
truth and force in the argument, but the 
just conclusion is that a very important 
step in tax reform would be taken by 
making the assessor a state-appointed of- 
ficer, not that the law requiring bonds of 
him should be annulled. GLADIUS. 


Washington Letter. 


THE LENTEN SEASON—A SURCEASE OF FASH- 
IONABLE TURMOIL—PROSPECTS OF EX- 
CITING DEBATE IN CONGRESS — 
THE ISTHMUS CANAL—CEN- 

SUS SUPERVISORS. 
WasHinGTon, D. C., Feb., 15th, 1880. 

Take it all in all this has been a rather 
dull winter in Washington. The number 
of strangers in the city is smaller than 
usuul. It may be that the small-pox 
scare has kept them away, but both in 
the Capitol, and in the salon, on the Avy- 
enue, at receptions, and at hops, there 
appears to be a smaller number of strang- 
ers, and less political and social excite- 
ment than there has been during any 
previous winter since the war. ‘There 
has been the usual number of Presiden- 
tial and cabinet receptions; the hotels 
have given weekly hops; the theatres 
have blazed with the usual complement 


of blaze stars; there has been no lack of 
and no searcity of 


‘‘brilliant weddings, 
‘‘reigning belles’’; but still it seems to me 
that neither Vanity Fair nor the political 
cock-pit have been as interesting as here- 
tofore. It is a common remark that Pres- 
ident Hayes’ receptions do not draw as 
well as those of his predecessor, and there 
has not been an occasion during this ses- 
sion sufficiently big to overcrowd the gal- 
leries of the House or Senate. But the 
remaining weeks of the Congressional 
session will be more exciting. There are 
several subjects almost ready to be sub- 
mitted or reported back which will enliv- 
en debate and relieve the routine. Inthe 
Senate, contrary to general expectations, 
a decided opposition is manifested to any 
action looking to the assertion of an 
American policy with regard to inter- 
oceanic communication. The Gordon 
resolution will come up early next week 
for consideration, and the indications are 
that the very animated discussion which 
was begun in the Democratic caucus 
will be continued. The House Commit- 
tee on Commerce are nearly ready to sub- 


mit their inter-state commerce bill, and 
this will enliven matters in that end of 
the Capitol. To-day or to-morrow the 
Senate Committee on Census will report 
back adversely a number of nominations 
for census supervisors, and this will lead 
to a partisan dispute in executive session. 
The Republican Senators will, as a rule, 
sustain the nominations of the President, 
and endeavor to have them confirmed. 
There are several of these nominations 
that will be bitterly contested. The fight 
over Simmons of Georgia, which was be- 
gun before the committee must be settled 
in executive session. Senator Wallace is 
doing his best to defeat the confirmation 
of Sherwood, nominated for supervisor of 
tie Philade!phia district. Speaker Ran- 
dall is just as earnestly laboring in behalf 
of Sherwood, though he is a Republican. 
Wallace and Randall are rival leaders of 
the Pensylvania Demoeracy,and this con- 
test over Sherwood transfers their dispute 
to Congress. There are other matters, 
too, that will add to the interest of Con- 
eressional proceedings; such for instance, 
as the proposed investigation of Minister 
Seward. On the 11th instant Len- 
ten season, always strictly observed in 
the city of Washington, began, and the 
fashionable season ended in a climax of 
Terpsichorean festivities and masquerade 
balls. Blessed be the benignant philan- 
tropy that invented Lent. The mad tur- 
moil of fashion has ravaged the face of 
beauty until the fair debutante of last 
autumn is already pale and passe. In 
no other country is youthful dissipation 
carried to such an extent, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the older 
civilizat‘ons,across the Atlantic, are wiser 
than ours in keeping their daughters out 
of society until they have been married, 
and in preserving for husbands that nat- 
ural freshness which the American young 
lady disssipates upon Tom, Dick and 
Harry. 


The Denominations in Great Britain. 

One of the secular papers of Manches- 
ter, England, has gathered some interest- 
ing and valuable statistics of religious de- 
nominations in Great Britain. It shows 
first that the Established Church has in 
England and Wales 2 archbishops, 28 
bishops, 4 suffragan bishops, 30 deans, 
74 archdeacons, 16,000 churches, and 
23,000 clergy, of whom one-fifth have no 
parochial charge. The gross income of 
the Church is $40,000,000, and the 
Church population is estimated at 13,- 
000,000. There are sittings, however, 
but for 6,000,000. ‘The Episcopal 
Church in Ireiand has 2 archpishops, 10 
bishops, and nearly 2,000 clergy. The 
Church population is set down at less 
than three-quarters of a million. The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland has 7 bish- 
ops, 212 churches, and 225 clergy. The 
Established Church of Scotland has 16 
synods, 84 presbyteries, 1,500 churches, 
and 1,639 ministers, and is credited with 
a population comprising about half the 
people of Scotland. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 14 synods, 73 presbyteries, 
1,021 congregations, and 1,026 ministers. 
It raised last year, for all purposes, $3,- 
000,000. The United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has 30 presbyteries, 
544 churches, 583 ministers, and 175,066 
members. It raised $1,833,440 last year. 
The Presbyterian Church in England has 
10 presbyteries, 278 congregations, 267 
ministers, and 53,000 members. The 
Irish Presbyterian Church has 36 presby- 
teries, 635 ministers, aud 599 congrega- 
tions. There are 2,620 Congregational 
ministers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with about 360,000 members in the Brit- 
ish dominions. There are 3,451 Baptist 
churches in Great Britain and Ireland, 1,- 
879 ministers, and 276,348 members. 
The Weslevans have in Great Britain and 
Ireland 2,136 ministers and 403,099 
members, besides 24,703 on trial for 
membership. The Methodist New Con- 
nection has 674 mimisters, 426 chapels, 
and 25,760 members, with 3,857 on 
probation. The Primitive Methodists 
have 1,138 ministers, 4,527 chapels, and 
182,877 members. The United Metho- 
dist Free Churches have 368 ministers, 
1,242 chapels, and 65,137 members, be- 
sides 5,468 probationers. The Bible 
Christians report 182 ministers and 31,- 
000 members. The Unitarians have 355 
ministers; the Friends, 665; the Mora- 
vians, 56; the Jews, 150; the Calvanis- 
tic Methodists of Wales, 814. The 
Swedenborgians have 64 societies and 4,- 
987 members. ‘The same paper makes 
the following estimate of the numbers of 
various denominations in the English- 
speaking world: Episcopalians, 18,000,- 
000: Methodists of all descriptions, 16,- 
000,000; Roman Catholics, 13,500,000; 
Presbyterians of all descriptions ,10,250,- 
000; Baptists of all descriptions, 8,000,- 
000; Congregationaliits, 6.000,000; Uni- 
tarians,1,000,000; minor religious sects, 
1,500,000; of no particular religion, 8,- 
900,000. Totals, 82,750,000. 

AGES OF THE DENOMINATIONS. — The 
Congregational Church was organized in 
1620, and is now of 260 years’ standing 
in America. The Baptist Church was 
organized in 1632, and is now 248 years 
old. The Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized in 1706, and is now 174 years 
old. The Universalist Church was or- 
ganized in 1785, and is now 95 years old. 
The First Free-will Baptist Church was 
organized in 1780. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED By Rev. Martin Post. 


Lesson for Sunday, March 7th, 1880— 
Matt. vii: 1-14. 

Judge not that ye be not judged—KEs- 
pecially censorious, condemnatory judg- 
ment. Be not volunteering in your de- 
cisions concerning the character or bearing 
of others. If you are prompt to censure 
others, expect quick returns and of the 
same coin. Not, of course, that you 
must not have opinions concerning others, 
and sometimes express them, too; but 
that you are not to express them uncalled 
for—that is, unless true good requires it. 

With what measure ye measure it 
shail be measured to you again.—There 
is a ‘‘law of returns’’ discernible in this 
life, and still more discernible in the next. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is im thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye 2— 
Here Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites of 
all time, are photographed; bigots caught 
in the act by the Master’s camera. Crea- 
tures of narrowness and self-ignorance, 
partisans, papists, infidels, sectaries—ye 
all simply proclaim the beam in your own 
eye. 

First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye.—Do that, and little indeed will 
be the time you can find for motes in oth- 
eyes. 

Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs.—Profter not good and holy things 
to those who you know will spurn and 
pervert them. Dogs are not the house- 
hold pets in the Orient that they are 
with us. They are chiefly without mas- 
ters, and wander at large in the streets 
and fields, often in troops, and feed upon 
offal and corpses. They are held unclean; 
and to call one a dog is a stronger expres- 
sion of contempt than even with us. (1 
Sam. xvii: 43; 2-Kings viii: 13.) Mo- 
hammedans at the present day call Chris- 
tians dogs. 

Turn and rend you.—Not only do not 
appreciate your offers, but construe them 
as insult, and in return tear you. 

Ask and it shall be given you.—It is 
to be noted that the Greek word here 
translated ‘‘ask’’ is not the same which 


-Christ employs when he speaks of him- 


self as asking of the Father. Then he 
‘uses a word which signifies to inquire, to 
interrogate, as an equal of an equal. 
But. when speaking of men he uses a 
word which signifies the asking of a sup- 
pliant, a beggar, an implied inferiority 
—a most appropriate difference in terms. 
‘‘Ask and it shall be given you,” ete. 
What words could be more assuring to 
the asking soul ? 

For every one that asketh receiveth, 
etc.—How plain it is, then, that many 
who seem to ask do not; for it is plain 
that they do not receive. How many 
think they ask God, who, after all, have 
never wanted to find the just and holy, 
the true God. But who ever sought the 
Lord and he heard him not ? 

W hatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, etc.—Here is the standard; 
but, as often interpreted, it is a very va- 
riable and imperfect standard—just as 
variable as human desire; for the rule is: 
What you desire of others, that do to 
them. Here is one whose only desire is 
that he may have daily rations and plenty 
of grog. Is that desire the limit or stand- 
ard of his obligation? Plainly there is 
a limitation here, and plainly it is that of 
the law of love. What yon ought, ac- 
cording to justice and love, to desire of 
others, that do to them. 

Nor does this standard signify only 
what you desire in your place. If it did, 
then if you were rich and desiring noth- 
ing, you would be called to give nothing. 
No; the law is: What you, if in the 
place of others, ought to desire to have 
done, that do. 

W hatsoever you ought to desire. That 
word ‘‘ you’’—are trader, citizen, neigh- 
bor, all that are found in it? As intel- 
lectual and immortal beings what ought 
you to desire? What would you have 
done for you if you were in the place of 
that heathen man? We ought as sinners 
to desire that others should bring us any 
light and help which they may have. 
Plainly then, if we follow the Golden 
Rule, whatever light and help we have 
we will carry to others. Live as men, 
not as mere tradesmen, not as the crea- 
tures of a day or a generation only—as 
men, immortal men, sinful men, under 
the light of the Gospel, according to its 
self-sacrificing, soul-saving law of love; 
and then have you risen to the full height 
of the Golden Rule. To follow that rule 
is no less than to follow Christ. 

In the ‘‘ Life of Bishop Wiberforce,’’ 
just published, there are many pleasant 
anecdotes illustrating his readiness at re- 
partee. He once spoke to a gamekeeper 
upon a neighboring estate, where he 
sometimes spent a quiet day shooting, 
about not going to church. The man 
pleaded guilty to the bishop’s impeach- 
ment, but added that he read his Bible 
on Sunday afternoons, ‘‘And, my lord,’’ 
said the keeper, ‘‘I do not find there that 
the Apostles went shooting.” ‘‘ You are 
quite right, my man, quite right,’’ re- 
plied the bishop; ‘‘ but it was because 
there was no game in the Holy Land. 
They went fishing instead.”’ 


England and Portugal have combined 
to suppress the slave trade in the Mo- 


zambique Channel. 


London Letter. 


Lonpon, England, Feb. 4th, 1880. 

Although oceasionally bright, the 
weather, generally speaking, has been 
dull and foggy during the past week, 
and inland navigation has once more been 
interrupted by severe frost. ‘Thrashing 
operations have been carried on with in- 
creased vigor, as the more liberal offer- 
ings of home-grown wheat testify, and 
some slight improvement in the condition 
of the grain marketed has been apparent. 
All out-door work has been stopped by 
frost. but a large proportion of the arrears 
into which wheat-sowing had failen had 
fortunately been made up during the re- 
cent open weather. As the temperature 
has been so low, no apprehensions have 
been felt as to the too rapid development 
of the growing wheat. Indeed, in some 
districts, notably in Yorkshire, fears are 
expressed that from some cause the plant 
is deficient in vitality. This may be ow- 
ing either to the severity of the winter, 
or to the fact that seed of a suitable char- 
acter was not sown. Many of the early- 
sown fields are nevertheless looking well, 
as far as it is possible to judge at present, 
and it is thought that Yorkshire advices 
do not furnish an index of the general 
state of the English crops. In Scotland 
farm work is tolerably forward in the ear- 
lier districts, but of course there has been 
no ploughing since the frost returned. 
The offerings of home-grown wheat at the 
country markets have been on a more 
liberal seale, and some improvement has 
been noticeable in the condition of many 
of the samples; but in spite of the general 
firmness of the trade, all except the 
choicest lots have been neglected, and 
diffieult to sell. The imports of foreign 
wheat into London continue on a moder- 
ate scale. Last Monday’s list of arrivals 
only slightly exceeded 30,000 qrs., of 
which quantity only 7,882 qrs., were 
from America, a smaller arrival than I 
have had occasion to note of late. Busi- 
ness has been quiet, as despite the under- 
current of firmness which runs through 
the trade, the week’s requirements have 
been of an ordinary consumptive charac- 
ter; but the scarcity of English wheat in 
good milling condition has not unfre- 
quently turned the demand on those de- 
scriptions of foreign produce which could 
be advantageously used as a substitute. 
The statistical position of the trade offers 
few fresh features for remark, but a fur- 
ther increase of nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
may be noted in the visible supply in 
America, which now stands at 30,500,- 


‘000 bushels, against 19,250,000 bushels 


at the corresponding time last year. <Ac- 
cording to moderate computations it is es- 
timated that the requirements of Great 
Britain and France will reach twelve 
million quarters between this and Au- 
gust, exclusive of the quantity now on 
passage. Notwithstanding this, the 
trade continues discouraging to holders, 
as with liberal stocks to select from, and 
a bad sale for flour, dealers have shown 
no desire to do more than meet their 
present requirements. According to the 
official estimate the surplus from the 
American wheat crop for 1879 is put 
down at 22,400,000 qrs., of which some 
13,000,000 qrs. have already been ex- 
ported. No doubt the position is statisti- 
cally a sound one for holders, seeing that 
large as available supplies are, they are 
not in excess of estimaied wants; but it is 
difficult to convince buyers of this in the 
actual presence of good stocks, the quan- 
tity of Californian wheat afloat, and the 
increased export movement from India, 
and it will be still more so, should the 
season prove favorable to the growth and 
progress of the English crop. A devel- 
opment of the forces now at work upon 
the trade may be looked for in May or 
June, but before then it seems scarcely 
likely that any marked rise can be looked 
for. Under any circumstances it will be 
necessary for the Americiw ‘“‘ ring’ to 
hold over their stocks for some time 
longer if their enterprise is to result in 
ultimate success. Meanwhile the gigan- 
tic attempt to force up the price of the 
staple food of the inhabitants of the tem- 
perate zone is regarded with little faith 
and less sympathy. 


If you destroy my confidence in the Bi- 
ble, where am 1? I know I go hence ere 
long, but what then? I take my place by 
the side of Socrates. Surely, if there 
was ever a man who never knew the re- 
vealed Word of God whose ideas are 
worthy of my respect, it is Socrates. | 
ask him about the future life, and in re- 
ply [hear him say: ‘‘I am to die, you 
are to live; but for which of us it is the 
better, none can tell. I think the lives 
of good men continue beyond; but of this 
wise men are not confident.’’ And that 
is the very best that the wisdom of this 
world can do for me. Destroy my con- 
fidence in the Bible, and the future 
which I must face is all darkness. I 
know well the burden of self-condemna- 
tion which I carry. I know where I 
shall stand if I am judged according to 
justice. I need nobody to tell me that. 
But when I am induced to give up the 
Bible, I know no more. Ineed a deliver- 
ance_but there is no deliverer. I need 
help, but there is no helper. I have been 
persuaded to give up the Bible, and I find 
nothing to take its place. The brightness 
and the blessedness of human life are 
gone, and the sun of human hope has en- 
tered into total, disastrous and perpetual 
eclipse.—[ Rev. Dr. Willey. 


The Board 


OF THE PACIFIc. 


Conducted by .a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Again Bereaved. 


The Board of the Pacific is again be- 
reaved. Mrs. Blakeslee has passed away 
from our mortal sight. Never again shall 
we hear her quiet yet penetrating voice in 
the meetings of our band, whether raised 
in earnest consultation or lifted in fervent 
prayer. But two meetings have been 
held since she bore part in the memorial 
services which expressed our sorrow at 
the death of Mrs. Colby. Then she 
prayed that whoever might be next called 
might be found ready. She herself was 
the next one summoned, and _ her prayer 
was answered in the readiness which she 
herself exhibited when the summons 
came. 

To most of the Board her death was 
entirely unexpected; to some it came like 
a thunderbolt. We knew, indeed, that 
she was sick; her unwonted absence at 
the last meeting of the Board testified to 
that fact; but we were unaware of her dan- 
ger until informed—alas !—that suddenly 
and forever she had been swept from our 
midst. She has gone, disappeared, van- 
ished; and we are left to wonder and to 
grieve, and to gaze earnestly into the im- 
penetrable beyond which has closed 
around and hidden from sight another of 
our little band. 

She died in peace. No shadow, no 
misgiving troubled her serenity of spirit. 
(Juiet constancy marked her life; quiet 
constancy characterized her end. Her 
trust had long ago been fixed, her feet 
long ago planted on a sure foundation; 
and when the summons came all was 
ready. ‘‘What does the doctor say?’ 
‘“‘He says that you cannot recover.” 
‘That is all right,’’ she said. Peace 
brooded over her dying bed. 


In accordance with her request, all os- 
tentation was avoided at her funeral, 
which was held in the little church where 
she had worshiped of late years, and 
which she had done so much to sustain. 
The day was chilly and forbidding, with 
heavy clouds and fretful dashes of rain; 
but many gathered to express their sense 
of loss, and some were there from a dis- 
tance. All was quiet and peaceful, as 
becomes a Christian burial. The coffin, 
by her request, was not opened. It was 
decorated with fragrant violets, inter- 
mingled with a few white flowers. The 
choir—-young friends of a daughter of the 
family—sang softly that lovely invoca- 
tion, ‘‘Rest, spirit; rest.’ The pastor, 
with a face full of sorrow, delivered an 
affectionate tribute to her iife and Chris- 
tian services—affectionate, yet subdued, 
as she would have it. The friends were 
thanked for their help and sympathy, and 
dismissed with the benediction. And 
then the family were left to bury their 
dead out of their sight, with no specta- 
tors of their grief. 


How we shall miss her from the Board! 
Few have such ready command of their 
own mental resources as she had, and few 
use them so conscientidusly. Always 
prepared, never at a loss for ideas or for 
language, holding positive opinions for 
which she always had a reason, clear, 
convincing and of strong sense, she was 
one whose judgment was naturally relied 
on, and whose influence was felt as a 


support. 

Mrs. Blakeslee was one of the original 
members of the Board, and occupied the 
position of home secretary, her work be- 
ing in particular to correspond with the | 
auxiliaries. For this she was so peculiar- 
ly fitted that it seems impossible to fill 
her place. As a pioneer, she had a wide 
acquaintance in California, which her 
years of service in different localities as a 
pastor's wife had made affectionate and 
personal. This gave a weight to her 
work for the Board, and inspired a confi- 
dence which is a sore loss. There are 
those who can correspond with our auxil- 
iaries, doubtless; but where shall we find 
one with whom our contributors have such 
an acquaintance, dating back so many 
years, and filled with such cherished as- 
sociations ? Such ties require time and 
growth, and when broken cannot be re- 


placed. 


Was there ever a Missionary Board so 
bereaved as ours! Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. 
Hough, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Blakeslee— 
how fast the death-roll increases! And 
of those who are disabled by broken 
health the list is nearly as full. Deep 
discouragement might reasonably set in 
upon us but for one consideration, which 
is this: Individuals die, but God’s work 
goes on. Each death, which as now, 
we deplore, but adds to the spiritual 
forces which are helping us, although we 
see them not by reason of darkness. Our 
sisters who have left us still think of, 
still love and help, that which is good. 
Let us give way to no despohdency. We 
are simply to labor faithfully while lasts 
our little day, and to leave results to Him 
whose plans are never disconnected. 

So many of the English pos stam 
that have used are 
used again that the Department has is- 
sued a new penny stamp. Twice the 
number of stamps were used last year 
that were paid for. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W epnespay, Fepruary 25, 1880. 


Bontributions, 


Letters to a Young Student. 


Il. THE UNITY OF GOD. 


I presume you have read my first let- 
ter thoughtfully. As I have tried to give 
you the pith of all the arguments for the 
existence of God, as far as I have met 
them in the course of my studies, I will 
now lay before you the nature of these 
arguments and their deficiency as unde- 
niable proof. 

The creation proves that the Creator is 
very great and powerful. But it does 
not tell how great he is. For, though 
every cause is equal to its effect, it does 
not of necessity transcend it. Therefore, 
creation being finite or limited, it cannot 
prove its Creator infinite. Again: the 
wisdom manifested in creation proves that 
the Creator is wise, but it does not prove 
that he is all-wise. As far as we know, 
finite wisdom might have effected all that 
we see done in creation. 

The existence of living beings on earth 
proves that some one lived before they 
began. But since we can find out a peri- 
od in nature when no living thing dwelt 
on earth, how are we to prove that there 
always existed a living being in eternity ? 

The fact that man is an intelligent be- 
ing, and knows a: great deal, is a proof 
that his Creator is very intelligent. But 

‘then, it does not prove that he knows 
everything. ‘The question now is, how 
to bridge the great gulf between the 
finite and the infinite. ‘To be sure, we 
may reduce the denial of infinity and 
eternity to our Creator to absurdity, but 
then, reductio ad absurdum is not posi- 
tive proof. 

Taking all these arguments for what 
they are worth, and submitting them to 
-our moral reason or conscience, then we 
find an infinite and eternal Creator, who 
demands that we should love and serve 
him with our whole heart and soul. But 
atill, I cannot see that we are certain 
whether the Creator be one or many. We 
see unity of design everywhere, it is true; 
but then, unity of design may proceed 
from a company as well as from an indi- 
vidual. It is impossible for the human 
mind to know more of God from his 
works than his eternal power and God- 
head. The mode of his existence is hid 
from us so that we can by no argument 
find it out. If the name given to the 
Creator in Genesis is an indication of all 
the antediluvians knew about God, then 
they were not certain of his personality 
or unity. Elohim means The Powers, 
but gives no idea of unity. It is not im- 
probable that this was a name which men 
invented for the Creator, from their ob- 
servation of his work, and used it rather 
than the name which God may have re- 
vealed of himself to Adam or Enoch, 
who seem to have an idea of personal 
unity. We have not, neither can we 
have, any certainty that God is one, ex- 
cept from the Bible. The first revelation 
of this fact, as recorded to us, is given 
to Abraham: ‘‘I am the Almighty God.” 
(Gen. xvii: 1.) Elsewhere we find: ‘‘I 
alone am God; there is none other beside 
me’’; ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.’’ Now, I would cau- 
tion you never to give up the Bible when 
dealing with these transcendental ques- 
tions. Otherwise the infidel will surely 
get the upper hand of you. 

I would here make a remark that seems 
to me very important in another contro- 
versy. It would be well for those who 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
divinity of Christ—saying it is contrary 
to reason and the unity of God—to re- 
member that reason has nothing to say 
about the unity of God. The mode of 
his existence is made known to us only 
by means of revelation. The eternity 
and unity of God transcead and even 
contradict our mode of reasoning. We 
argue that every effect must have a cause. 
But here is a self-existent Being without 
any caase. Reason stops, and has noth- 
ing to say. Therefore, if we believe he 
is one because he tells us so, why not 
believe that he is three in one when he 
tells us so. 

Here we see nature and revelation 
agreeing with and supplementing each 
other. The Bible does not attempt to 
prove the existence of God; it leaves 
that to nature. Neither does creation 
attempt to describe God; that is left to 
revelation. It is the greatest folly, there- 
fore, to exclude the one or the other. 
The philosopher who tries to find out God 
by means of nature, and rejects the testi- 
mony of revelation, shows himself fool- 
ishly selfish; while the Christian who 
turns away from nature, and will not lis- 
ten to its dictates lest it should speak 
something against revelation, shows him- 
slf foolishly ignorant. There can be no 
opposition or contradiction between the 
book of nature or creation and the book 
of revelation.’ Both are the work of the 
same being, the ideas of the same mind. 
They are both likewise intended to benefit 
and instruct man. There may be many 
things in them which we cannot reconcile, 
but we ought to attribute that to the de- 
ficiency of our own knowledge. And we 
must remember that there are several 
things in the Bible which we cannot rec- 
oncile; and so there are also in nature. 
It is not easy for us to see how to recon- 
cile the signs Of so much goodness and 
kindness with the fact that a great many 
animals are created to feed upon and de- 
vour others; that there exist so many 
poisonous serpents in the fairest portions 
of earth; so many dangerous creatures 
ag in a world that was intended to 

a happy home for man. The sin of 
man will not account for them, as they 
were here long before man existed. Neith- 
er can philosophy tell us what service 
they render in the economy of nature. 
We do not fully understand either book, 
but we can know them better by taking 
both together. R. G. J. 


A young man, while attempting to fix 
a ‘‘ misplaced switch ’’ on a young lady’s 
head in a ball-room, stepped on her dress 
and ‘‘ wrecked the train.” 


A Brief Sermon. 
Text—Gal. iii: 17. ‘‘Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promisis made. 
He saith not ‘And to seeds,’ as of many, 
but as of one. And to thy seed, which 
is Christ.” 


The whole force of the apostle’s argu- 
ment here turns on a grammatical form. 
He represents the inspiring spirit as mak- 
ing use of the singular number in prefer- 
ence to the plural, and this for a special 
and intelligent purpose. By apostolic au- 
thority, therefore, we are challenged to 
mark with care the letter of at least one 
Old Testament passage. We cannot 
rightly understand the force of that pas- 
sage, so the apostle teaches, except by 
critical attention to the grammar of it. 

Application. It was recently said, at 
the Congregational Club, and with evi- 
dent approval onthe part of many, that 
ministers have no right to study or pre- 
sent the Bible from the standpoint of 
grammatical and historical criticism. A 
‘*Pinaforean”’ qualification was almost re- 
luctantly added, to the effect that if this 
be allowable at all, itis ‘‘hardly ever” so. 
Setting aside this counsel of a ‘‘hardly 


jever’ grade of Christian scholarship, 


(scholarship of a weak and wee-bit order) 
it may be asked from the standpoint of 
the text, how we can be faithful to the 
word itself, if we are to neglect its letter, 
and slip its grammar? If we have a 
Holy Bible and law, it is important and 
significant in its jots and its tittles, as the 
Master said. And no honest lover of it 
should fear to have it lie on the table of 
keen scholarship and have grammars, and 
dictionaries, and histories, and the whole 
critical host, go a progress round it to tell 
its tower and mark its bulwarks. In- 
deed, brethren, it.is a shame to imply 
that God cannot inspire even critical in- 
vestigation, and make truth to glitter in 
its hands. It is a shame to rest content 
with partial knowledge, glorying that we 
‘‘have not learning enough to be troubled” 
with the impartial truth. It is a shame 
not to be willing to put our Bible and our 
Christian system under even an electric 
light. If we do, let John Robinson’s 
ghost haunt us! KE. B. Payne. 


Honesty the “Best Policy. 


We hear and speak the above words 
very often. But how many of us apply 
them to their actual dealings one with an- 
other? I will not venture to answer this 
question, because it is more than I can 
do. But 1 wish to speak a few words 
about this moral axiom itself. 

What is the logical reason that honesty 
is the best policy? It is this: If, for 
example, on any occasion I deal dishon- 
estly with one of my fellow-men, by that 
act I deprive myself of the right to de- 
mand and expect from him honest deal- 
ing inreturn. If I deceive man, I give 
to all thus deceived a right to deceive 
me; and if I deceive all and every one 
with whom I come in contact in every-day 
life, | give in the same degree to all and 
every one a right to deceive me. Not- 
withstanding the laws forbidding every 
one of us from doing intentional wrong 
to another, under any circumstances what- 
ever, nevertheless, every one who hss 
found out that he was deceived by me 
will feel himself more or less justified in 
doing the same toward me; and I may 
be pretty sure that every one of my vic- 
tims, unless in possession of a highly 
sensitive conscience, if an opportunity 
presents itself, will improve the opportu- 
nity by paying me in the same coin which 
he received from me. ‘Therefore, being 
the first transgressor of the law, I have 
not only deprived myself of the right to 
seek for redress and protection from the 
law, but moreover, as giving provocation 
to wrong-doing, I have placed myself 
under a greater degree of guilt under the 
law than even my opponent. 

Now, as one individual cannot stand 
against the many, the inevitable conse- 
quence will be, that, in the long run, I 
shall be the greatest loser, and finally 
shall be driven to the wall, through my 
own folly and vice. Thence the com- 
mandments and urgent admonitions of 
our Savior Jestis Christ, to do unto oth- 
ers as we would be done by. And hence 
the moral and logical reason that ‘‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” A proof for be- 
lieving in the Christian religion. 

P. PErrorr. 

San Francisco, Jan. 16, 1880. 


Love of Praise. 


Mr. Epitor: “In your valuable paper 
of Jan. 14, 1880, there is an article with 
the above heading. I admire its humble 
and Christian spirit. ‘The author says: 
‘*A trait in our Savior’s character which 
is peculiarly deserving of notice and imi- 
tation was his constant superiority to mo- 
tives of fame or reputatioi.’’ But is this 
precisely so? It appears to me that our 
meek and praiseworthy Savior loved 
praise; and when it was offered In a prop- 
er spirit, his rule was to accept and honor 
it. As to his motives, they were always 
good; and our motives may be good 
when we praise God, or when we praise 
what is good in each other. It may be a 
part of God’s nature to love praise; and 
it may be a part of the Gospel, and essen- 
tial to the well-being and happiness of 
mankind. At any rate, we find this love 
of praise in both the warp and woof of 
the Bible. Peter said: ‘‘Thou art the 


Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ | 


Thomas said, when he believed: ‘‘My 
Lord and my God.” Here was praise 
amounting to divine worship, but it was 
accepted. ‘‘Ye call me Master and Lord, 
and ye say well, for sol am.’’ ‘‘Do not 
ye be called Rabbi, for one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ.”’ Again: ‘‘Be not ye 
called masters; for one is your Master, 
even Christ.” 

God loves praise, and Christians love 
to praise him. Christ loves praise. Why 
not? It was certainly right for Christ to 
expect and to accept praise from his heav- 
enly Father, from holy angels (‘‘Let all 
the angels of God worship him’’) and 
from his friends un earth (Ps. exlvii: 1— 


‘‘Praise ye the Lord, for it is good to 


sing praises unto our God; for it is. pleas- 
ant, and praise is comely’’). Charles 
Buck, a celebrated divine, says, in his 
Theological Dictionary, ‘‘that the mind 
that does not love praise is ignoble.”” A 
man who cares nothing for the approba- 
tion of others is on the verge of ruin. 
H. W. Beecher, in preaching on the 
text, ‘‘For they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God,” said: ‘‘The 
fault was not that they loved praise, but 


that they loved the praise of men more 


than they loved the praise of God.” 
Christ prayed as follows: ‘‘Father, glorify 
me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
was.” ‘Praise is comely.” 

Finally: I believe a wise man would 
set as much (if not more) value on a kind 
rebuke of a fault, as he would on a well 
got up dish of praise. Pao. 


Pastor and People. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. GULLIVER D.D., 
ANDOVER. 7 


III. Doctrinal and Sensational Preaching. 

There is a great outcry against what is 
called doctrinal preaching. Yet every 
preacher knows that there has never been 
a time in the history of the Church when 
preaching has been so doctrinal as now. 
And every eminent and successful preach- 
er knows that it is the sermon which con- 
tains the most cleanly-cut, cogent thought 
which most interests an average American 
congregation. This is true even where 
metaphysical distinctions are luminously 
drawn, or historical facts compactly stat- 
ed, or an intricate exegesis simplified’ by 
an emphatic synopsis, as a school-boy 
gives the principal parts of a compli- 
cate! verb. But it is true in a 
marked degree when the thought is the 
statement of a cardinal evangelical truth. 
Man is sinful; man is lost; Christ has 
died for man; faith in him will save the 
soul; there is salvation in none other; the 
Holy Ghost is with man; the new birth 
must precede the new life; the new life 
will grow to perfect life, and the man is 
in heaven; the death in sin will ripen into 
eternal death, and the man is in hell— 
these are truths of which men never tire. 


The voice of the preacher uttering these 


doctrines is reinforced by ten thousand 
voices within and about every man’s be- 
ing, till the universe becomes one vast 
telephone, reduplicating the appeals of 
the man of God. It is evident, there- 
fore, that what people dislike is not doc- 
trinal preaching, but something else, to 
which they have given that name? 

The same faulty nomenclature appears 
in the strong and universal condemnation 
of what is termed sensational preaching. 
A great many attempts have been made 
to define this monstrous and _ hideous 
thing, but, after all, it hasin men’s minds 
as little substance and shape as Victor 
Hugo’s devil-fish. Everybody knows 
what it is, but nobody can describe it. 
But what is it but preaching which has 
no doctrine in it—-which has the appa- 


ratus and surroundings of thought with- 


out the thought? It is a mill running 
with clack and clatter, without any grist. 
It is a gaudy frame without any picture. 
It is an illustration, poetic or pyrotechnic, 
with nothing to illustrate. Dr. Emmons 
always closed his sermons with an *‘im- 
provement,’ the numerous heads of 
which sometimes made large inroads up- 
on the Arabic numerals. A young stu- 
dent, who had been preaching for him, 
asked: ‘‘Will you tell me, sir, why 1 
have so much trouble with my ‘improve- 
ments’?’’ ‘‘Because you have nothing 
to improve,’’ was the testy reply. Sensa- 
tional preaching is a milliner’s manakin 
—all dress and no woman. 

.Now what is it which people do not 
want? In the first place, they do not 
want to see all the bones-of a doctrine. 
They do not want to see a skeleton hang- 
ing before the pulpit, staring at them out 
of eyeless cavities, and rattling ‘‘firstly,”’ 
‘‘secondly,’’ and ‘‘tenthly’’ as the differ- 
ent bones are touched. They want the 
truth clothed upon with a house which 
is from heaven, They want to see a 
living, breathing form, which the preach- 
er’s faith and toil have drawn down from 
the very throne of God, all radiant with 
the presence of that spirit of whom Christ 
said: ‘‘He shall take of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” 

That is not the most profound sermon 
which is most intelligible. That is not 
the most finished garment which is sent 
to you full ef basting threads. That is 
not a comely building whose rafters are 
all in sight, or which, like the cathedral 
of Cologne, keeps its scaffolding always 
in sight. A sermon should be a unit, a 
completed creation, with a body, life and 
seul of its own, as elegantly feud, as 
brilliantly adorned, as your subject or 
your resources will admit, but with an 
essence of truth, a substance of doctrine, 
that will make it something more than a 
rattle of words, or a galvanized corpse. 

A CHEERFUL CurisTaInITy.—Have a 
cheerful Christianity. More good has 
often been done by a happy smile than by 
costly gifts of money, or the advance of 
a score of books. Be sunshine to some- 
body. You have cares and perplexities, 
and crushing sorrows, perhaps. There 
is always One higher than all others to 
whom you can go, and he never tires of 
listening. Let your part of life be to 
lighten burdens, to give sympathy, a 
cone word of commendation; if possi- 

le, to be sunny in face and soul.—{Con- 
gregationalist. 


Hopervu.ness.—For myself, the older I 
grow the more hopeful l grow. Things 
appear to me now in a far rosier light 
than they did when I first began to preach, 
and [ count it one of my latter day mer- 
cies. Ifl allowed myself to croak, as 
old men are so apt to do, I should do 
nothing but croak from one year’s end to 
the other. But, blessed be God, there is 
no croak in me. I feel more and more 
confident that there is a glorious future 
before my country, and as to the future 
of the Uhurch, how can Ihave a:doubt, 
with God’s blessed book in my hand.”’ 


|—[Dr. Shaw. 
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oF FRAUD 


eS To protect the public nst imita- 
cig and fraud, we y caution all 


BENSON’s 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label of 
each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEW ARE of worthless plasters offered under 
similar sounding names. 
Remember the only object the dealer can have 
Bis that he makes a somewhat larger profit on the 


spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. Batu. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOK BINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
5U9 Cray St., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


t+” Music, magazines, illustrated works, etc., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonab! 
prices. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English’ 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


Lis! of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F, Seregni, 

J.P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil. 

Its complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice, 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


Union Savings Bank. 


Corner Broapway AND NINTH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Pec..'79) $81 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 
Hiram Tubbs, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 
E. A. Haines, 


J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - be a 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 


Bonds - - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67.517 31 
Due from Banks - - - . 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
first of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 


LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. tf 


AND 


RANGES. 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 


Office 
Over Diftrent Kinds to 


Stoves. 
Select from, Including the Old 


Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


Stoves. 


SUPERIOR COOK! 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


- CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


New Book 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line | 


of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 


FINE STA TIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- | 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the | 


| 
i TYLER STREET, - 


= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HALL, 


; Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should he 
Russia and ivory Goods. sure to get one with three shines, and ious em 


instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & C0. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


Ageucy of D. Appleton & Co., New York, | PIAN O-FO R J he BE S. 


and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

{e Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 


1810 SEVENTIETH 1880 
Annual Statement 


—OF THE— 


Eire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital, - %1 250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 

Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 


$364,191 36 


241 ,695 57 
31,876 72 
630,175 60 


lien), - .- - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654.95 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 

$3,456 ,020' 90 


SUMMARY. 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 
Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 
$3,456,020 90 


Guo. L. President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A. PP. Flint 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, Local Agents, 
818 California Street, 8. F. 


17” Agencies in all minent 1 
throughout the Pacific Coast. febit ~ 


Established 1852. 


— 


CHURCH and SCHOOL ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, MELODEONS, ETC. 


Schomacker’s Pianos, Henry 2. Miller’s 


anos, (rrovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on 
Installments. 


Warerooms: 12 Post Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


This standard article is compounded with tl 
greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory # 
ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; 
and the scalp, by its use, becomes white and 
clean. 

By its tonic properties it restore;the capillary 
glands to their vigor, neGrenting bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick snd 
strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been found 
effectual or desirable. 

Dr. A. A, Hayes, State Assayer of Massacb0- 
setts, says of it: ‘‘I consider it the best prepa’? 
tion for its intended purposes.” 


BUCKINGHAWMWS DYFL 
For the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on © 
change the color of the beard from gray °F ant 
other undesirable shade to brown or black, ® 
discretion. It is easily applied, being in °° 
preparation, and quickly and effectually PT 
duces a permanent color which will neither ' 
nor wash off, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RB. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
So'd by all Druggists and Dea’e-s in Medicin® 


— 


q 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The iWousehald. 


NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF. 


And dost thou murmur that thy work is lowly, 
[by power and influence naught; 

That all around is earthborn and unholy, 
Not worth one serious thought ? 

Beware that thou repm'st not at the station 


Thy God hath set for thee; 
The humble post whereat thy soul’s salva- 


tion 
Must consummated be. 
To each of us God gives a holy calling, 
Where’er his lot be cast; 
gweet bands of love the willing soul enthral- 
ling, 
To labor to the last. 
We live not to ourselves—oh, awful warning! 
We shall not pass away, 
Like clouds of mist on sun-bright Summer 
morning; 
Gome trace of us will stay. 
There must be some to follow up our leading. 
However small our sphere; 
Some hugry souls our crumbs ‘of cornfort 
needing 
Are ever wWalting near. 
Perchance thy lotis cast in some vast city, 
‘Mid toil and care and pain: 
And thou hast maught to give save love and 
all that struggling train. 
Canst thou not work for these, thy fellow- 
mortals ? 
Thou hast the power of prayer; 
Thy pleadings may burst open heaven’s high 
portals, 
And tind blest answers there. 
Be patient, then, be brave,.and true, and 
holy, 
To all around a hght; 
And grieve not that thy task is poor and 
lowly, 
Thou workest out of sight. 


Two Centuries Completed. 


Survivors of the last century, as well 
its people of the present, will be interest- 
ed in the picture of early life in New 
England as portrayed in the history of 
the Congregational church in Westfield, 
Mass., presented at the commemora- 
tion of its 2V0th anniversary. 

Founded in 1679, it ranks forty-eighth 
in age among the churches of New En- 
gland. Religions services were, how- 
ever, provided for and held here at least 
as early as 1666. 

The domination of the civil authorities, 
both in the colony and town, in ecclesiast- 
ical matters at that time seems strange to 
us. The union of Church and State was 
very close. In the official permit of Gov. 
John Leverett and his council of six as- 
ristants, over their own signatures, Aug. 
9, 1668, they ‘‘approve’’ and ‘‘do allow” 
seven designated persons ‘‘to enter 
church state, and commend them to ye 
Lord’s gracious blessing.’’ The regular 
action of the local government from year 
to year corroborates this. 

All the secular affairs of the church 
were regularly determined at the town 
meetings. Down to the comparatively 
recent date of 1836, every pastoral call 
issued from this same civil assembly. In 
1666, the town set apart twelve acres of 

land for a minister; and in 1668, a tax of 
£40 was assessed on the town lands for a 
minister's support. In search of a pastor 
also, it was voted ‘‘that George Phelps 
and James Cornish shall go to Springfield 
to trade with Mr. Hollyoke and receive 
his answer.”’ He declined the call, but 
Rev. Edward Taylor came in 1672. In 
1678, the town meeting voted: 

“That Lieut. Mosely and Isaac Phelps, 
they are to take care about Mr. Taylor’s 
hay and corn in haytime and harvest for 
the gathering of it, and the town are to 
spin Mrs. Taylor a day’s work apiece in 
haytime and harvest, and they are to 
have a day or two to said warning.” 

lt was voted, about 1679, ‘‘That the 
town will go on with building a meeting- 
house with all convenient speed as may 
be, the dimensions are as follows: About 
36 feet square, and for form like Hatfield 
meeting-house as the comitey chosen shall 
advise and agree.’ Forty years later the 
town erected another church, ordering 
that it be built ‘‘barn fation, with a bell 
coney about the middle of it, fifty-two 
foots in length, and forty-one foots in 
breadth.”’ It was also ‘‘voated yt all 
men belonging to the town shall assist in 
the work of raising the meeting-house 
from 17 years of age and upwards, on 
pain and penalty of 3 shillings pr. day 
for every day’s neglect duering the time 
of raising ex. all such as shail make a 
satisfactory excuse to the comitey yt have 
charge of the matter.” The ‘‘comitey”’ 
was also given ‘‘liberty to prepare four or 
five barrels of beer at the town charge 
for that consern abovementioned. ’’ 

The town also preserved order within 
the church, as shown by a vote at one of 
its town meetings in 1689. ‘‘Walter 
Lee, Samuel Fowler, and the Sergeant of 
the Guard are appointed to take care of 
the children on the Sabbath to see thiat 


they atend and keep their places both be- 


ore and in the time of exercise.” 

After an existence of nearly 150 years, 
several innovations were made. About 
1820, small sums began to be paid for 
sacred music in the sanctuary, and in 
1824 the town voted $75 for sacred mu- 
Bic, ‘‘to be assessed on Mr. Knapp’s sal- 
ary.” Mr. Knapp was then pastor of the 
church, and his salary was $400 per an- 
num. 

In 1823, after consideration in the 
town meeting, it was voted not to pro- 
cure stoves or window-blinds; but four 
years later, in 1827, it was voted ‘‘that 
the selectmen procure, at the expense of 
the Congregational Society of the town, 
two stoves, together with pipes, not to 
exceed in amount $80.” It seems scarce- 
ly credible that these worthies should 
have denied to themselves, their wives 
and their children, in such a rigorous 
climate, for five generations, such com- 
forts in the house of God. 

Another innovation in which the town 
does not seem to have participated was 
the Sunday-school, organized about ten 
years before the introduction of, the 
stoves, of which memorials exist in the 
form of an Evangelical Primer and a 
book of quaint hymns for children in the 
hands of one of the surviving scholars. 


_ Looking more particularly at the spir- 
itual history of the church, we find that 
the incidents of its organization and the 
ordination and installation of the first 
pastor are full of interest. In anticipa- 
tion of this event, Mr. Taylor says: ‘‘We 
set_ up conference meetings, at which ] 
went over all the Heads of Divinity unto 
ye means of ye application of redemption 
before we did enter the church state.’’ 
The whole town observed a day of fasting 
and prayer. When the council assem- 
bled, Aug. 27, 1679, ‘‘the statement of 
doctrine on which the church was to be 
recognized was found to consist only of 
the Confession of Faith of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, and the Cambridge Plat- 
form, which the Council deemed insuffi- 
cient.”” But this difficulty was ‘‘in some 
way removed.’’ Permission of the Gov- 
ernor and his Council, as already noted, 
and letters of dismissal from the several 
churches were presented. But in addi- 
tion the ecclesiastical council required 
careful statements on personal religion 
from each proposed member, The ser- 
mon of the pastor occupied in its delivery 
about three hours. How unlike organi- 
zations and ordinations of this day! 

For thirteen years the church had no 
oficer but a pastor; then two deacons 
were installed. The first mention of 
what is now known as a church commit- 
tee occurred in 1728. In 1726, Rev. 
Mr. Bull was asked to become a colleague 
with Mr. Taylur, and ‘‘it was voted that 
the town will give Mr. Bull £50 for a 
year evsuing for preaching one-half day 
each Sabbath and to rise proportionally 
according to his preaching.” In 1856, 
a colony went out with the Godspeed of 
the mother church, and it is now the 
flourishing Second church of Westfield, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 
Hopkins. 

One more feature in the history of this 
church cannot be overlooked. Its first 
six pastors began and completed their 
ministerial work here, and here their re- 
mains lie buried. Their average term of 
service is thirty-two years. The eight 
pastors, in their order, beginning with 
1666, are Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Bull, Bal- 
lantine, Atwater, Knapp, Davis, Rich- 
ardson, and Titsworth, to which is to be 
added the name of Rev. John H. Lock- 
wood, whose pastorate begins the third 
century of the church. In all, thirty dea- 
cons have served the church, and 2,575 
persons have been admitted to member- 
ship.—|Christian Weekly. 


Mrs. President Hayes. 


It is safe to say that no lady in the 
present generation has produced a -more 
favorable impression by the grace and 
simplicity of her manners in presiding at 
the White House than has she. It is 
worth a journey to Washington to see so 
simple and unconventional a lady at the 
very head of the best American society. 
Her portraits do her scant justice. Her 
face is wonderfully mobile; it constantly 
expresses her own genuine enjoyment in 
the enjoyment of her guests. Her laugh 
is contagious; and it would be as impos- 
sible for a photograph or even a portrait 
to picture the life that sparkles in her face 
as for a picture to portray the suushine 
that dances on the dimpled surface ofa 
lake which ever and anon breaks out in- 
to a quiet rippled laughter. 

Her social victory is complete, and has 
been won after a hard battle. The story 
has been told before, but it is worth re- 
telling. She came to Washingtou de- 
termined not to offer wine to her guests; 
this was the determination of a lifetime, 
and she wonld not and could not abandon 
it. To give a state dinner without wine 
was declared to be impossible; all Wash- 
ington sce ety was opposel to her; I be- 
lieve it even became a Cabinet question. 
‘or a year she was a target for the sort 
of arrows which it is so hard for any wo- 
man to bear unflinchingly. But she bore 
it.all; by her patient persistence and her 
tact she carried the day and conquered 
Mrs. Grundy in her own field. She 
never has offered wine; Washington fol- 
lows her lead; and I doubt whether any 
state capital, not excluding the capital of 
Maine, is a more thoroughly temperance 
city than Washington to-day. The ex- 
clusion of wines and liquors from the 
Capitol dates from the days of Senator 
Wilson; but I judge that public senti- 
ment has grown stronger, and that the 
exclussion is more complete now than 
ever before. As you goto Capitol Hill, 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, you come to 
a liquor shop with a sign extending out 
over the sidewalk. On it are the words; 
last chance.’” On the reverse side, 
seen as you come back from the Capitol, 
are the words: ‘‘ The first chance.” 
Possibly a man who understands the ap- 
propriate signal can find a chance for a 
drink at the House or Senate restaurant; 
but nothing stronger than lager is drank 
publicly. —[ Rev. Lyman Abbott in Chris- 


tian Union. 


Many of our citizens, especially of for- 
eign birth, appear anxious to secularize 
the Lord’s day, forgetting what the con- 
sequences would be, aside from its relig- 
ious influence. The experiment has been 
tried in Zurich, Switzerland, and the re- 
sult is, that the shop-keepers, who, 


‘through the greed of gain, initiated it, 


find that their seven days of unremitting 
toil in a week, is a bondage too intolera- 
ble to be borne, and they have petitioned 
the city councils to declare all trade on 
Sunday illegal. In Paris, where there is 
no law requiring it, the Sabbath is be- 
coming more and more observed. ‘This 
is found to be a physical necessity. Men 
will learn after a while that the require- 
ments of God are not only right, but also 
wise and good. Men wear out soon 
enough as it is, but if-they were doomed 
to incessant toil, life would soon become 
a burden too great to be endured. 


The English public is exercised because 
the likeness of Queen Victoria on tue 
new penny stamp recently issued repre- 
sents her as she was when a smiling bride 
of 20 years, instead of the fat and frown- 


ing matron of 90 that she is. 


| tients, who had a stiff elbow-joint, and 


Bright Things. 
The stars on a Brigadier’s shoulder-straps 
are nothing but glittering generalities. 


No one knows who invented the fash- 
ion in society of turning down the corner 
of a visiting card; but the fashion of 
turning down the corner of a street was 
first thought of by the man who owed a 
small bill to the tradesman he saw com- 
ing. 

The roaming correspondent of the Bur- 
lington (Iowa) ‘‘Hawk-Eye’’ tells a pleas- 
ing story of a self-sacrificing traveler, 
who devoted his energies to the work of 
devouring everything upon a certain rail- 
way station dining-counter; and, having 
at length accomplished the feat, walked 
away, saying: ‘‘ There! The next fellow 
that comes along here will get something 
fresh!” 


Tke late Bishop Wilberforce, of the 
Church of England, was- sometimes 
called ‘‘Soapy Sam.’’ A little girl, 
where he was visiting, once asked him, 
before a full company, why this singular 


KOHLER & CHASE - 


KOHLER & CHASE 
| 


137 POST S!S.F. 


ORGANONLY $100. 


Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 
Wholesale Agents, 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 
KOHLER & CHASE. 


POST SES. 


title was given him. ‘The Bishop was 
equal to the occasion, and answered, 
after casting an expresive glance around 
the room: ‘‘ I will tell you, my darling. 
People call me ‘Soapy Sam ’ because 
whenever I get into hot water I always 
come out with my hands clean.” 


At the theater, not long since, a distin- 
guished surgeon was seen to applaud an 
actor with great zest, and those in the 
immediate vicinity joined in the ayplause. 
Turning suddenly round, he asked why 
they applauded. ‘‘ To tell the truth,” 
said one, ‘‘ it was partly from example.’’ 
‘* But you don’t know why I applauded,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Ll was applauding the 


The actor was one of the physician’s pa- 


the remedy had proved efficacious, judg- 
ing by his gesticulations. 

Two of those ornaments made of plas- 
ter of Paris flavored with sugar were be- 
stowed upon an urchin, with the usual 
warning: ‘* Don’t eat them, whatever 
you do. They will poison you.’’ For 
some time they were regarded by him 
and his younger brother with mingled 
awe and admiration; but at no distant 
day their mother missed one. ‘‘ Tom,” 
said she to the owner, who was just set- 
ting forth for school, ‘‘ what have ‘ee 
done with that figure ?’’ ‘‘Giv’d it to 
Dick,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ and if he’s liv- 
ing when I come home, I mean to eat the 
other one myself, I can tell ’ee!” 


The conductor of a certain train on the 
Union Pacific Railroad charges that, a fly 
having alighted on 6ne of the glasses of 
the engineer’s spectacles, the engineer 
thought it was a buffalo on the track 
ahead, and turned on the air-brakes, to 
avert a disaster. The engineer retorts 
that one night the conductor saw what he 
thought was the headlight of an approach- 
ing locomotive. He kept his own train 
waiting awhile, and then, somewhat con- 
fusedly, started her. ‘‘ He is the safest 
man | ever ran with,” says the engineer. 
‘* Venus is millions of miles away, and 
he waited twelve minutes on a side-track 
to,allow her to pass.” 


Advice to a Young Man. 


My son, enjoy yourself. Have a good 
time; pleasure is eminently right and 
proper, but a good time isn’t secured by 
a headache that lasts all the next day. 
The simplest pleasures are the most last- 
ing. After you have spent two years in 
Europe, you will come back and sit down | 
by your own fireside and think of a pic- | 
nic you went to down at the Cascade one — 
afternoon in June, that cost you just six- — 
ty-five cents. The ‘‘good times” that 
you daren’t take your wife to, my son, | 
that you would lie about rather than — 
have your sister know about them, the 
‘‘roodness’’ of them never comes back 
to refresh you and gladden your heart as 
does the memory of that sixty-five cent 
picnic, when you chattered nonsense with 
the girl you loved and laughed just as the 
leaves rustled, because you couldn’t help 
it. The ‘‘good time” that wakes in the 
morning and wonders when it was and 
who saw it and where all its money is 
gone; the good time that tails itself off 
with a headache—there’s precious little 
fan in that. And it only takes a very 
little bitterness of that kind to poison | 
and cloud the memories of your past. It 
dosen’t take many such ‘‘good times,’’ my 
boy, to mingle tears with your bread and 
gall with your drink. The sting is the 
smallest part of the bee, but when you 
pick him up by it, though the rest of the 
bee were as large as an omnibus horse, 
yet would the sting outweigh all the good, 
sweet, harmless, honey-laden portion of 
the bee, and you would think adout it of- 
tener and longer.—| Burlington Hawkeye. 


For Plain People. 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine has given a decision which may 
serve as a model for us. With one ac- 
cord, the judges decided that the govern- 
ment of our jand was founded by plain 
people, to be administered by plain peo- 
ple, for the benefit of - people, and 
whatever. was calculated or intended to 
thwart their obvious purpose is thereby 
shown to be unconstitutional and unlaw- 
ful. ‘The case is riot different when we 
pass into the realm of morals and religion. 
Plain people know well enough what is 
right and what is wrong in the practical 
conduct of life. The standard of saint- 
ship under ancient Buddhism was strik- 
ingly like that of primitive Christianity. 
The good man of the days of Job might 
serve as a model toa modern moralist. 
The duties of a good citizen under an 
Emperor do not differ in principle from 
those of a citizen of the Republic. Busi- 
ness has its laws poets ; the sub- 
stance of our modern marine code ruled 
Mediterranean commerce in old Pheni- 
cian days, and the American merchant 
at Zanzibar finds native law and justice 
his best protection. The philosophical is- 
sues are perylexing, but the practical 


duties are plain.—([Christian Register. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


. Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


marvelous effects of iodide of potassium.” GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


i> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR. 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Drogoists’ Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


NEW 


Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys, 
temptations and trials. 351 pp: 6 cuts. 
$1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 euts. 90 ets, 

kifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAil. 196 pp; 
Geuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emutating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents, 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—A story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Francisco. 


THE GREATEST LIV 
ing Authors, such as Prof, 


W. 


bower Cobbe, 


Miss 


kin, Tennyson, Browning, 


and many others,are represented in the pages of 
Age. 


Littell’s Livi 
Jan. 1,1880, Toe Livinc Acgenters npon its 144th 
Volume, 2(lmittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pagesof reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
iscovery, Poetry, Scientific, Diographical, fMistoric 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, — indts- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


le 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 

“ It covers the whole fleld of literature, and covers tt 
cinn‘ti. 


“Tt is, by all odds, the best eclectic published. 
Southern Ch hm 


*—Zion’s 


a long list of monthiies.”’—Philadel 


ead it weekly is a li 
sierald, Boston. 

With it alone a reader may fairly keep wp with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics and 
science of the day.’’—The Methodist, New 

“ There is no other way of procuring the same amount 
of excellent literature for anything like the same price. 
—Loston Advertiser. 

It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the Hterary world.”—Boston Post, 

** The prince among azines.”’—New York Observer. 

“ The best literature of the oeeintien me Times, 

Published weekly at 8.00 a peti ree tage; or 
for $10.50 THE and either one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50 Tae Livixe 
AcE and St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subscribe, January ist, 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 


Toall new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis six 
numbers of 1879 which contain, besides otber interest- 
ing matter, the first chapters of two new serial stories 
recently begunin Tug LIVING AcEfirom advance 

“HS WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE by MRS, 


OLIPHANT, and “ ADAM AND EVE, author of 
those remarkably attractive stories, “ y Fox 
and “‘ Hero Carthew.” 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston 


of Argyll, wm. Black, . 


R. THOMPSON, 


Attorney at Law, 
~ ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., S. F. 
OS" Special attention given to insolvency. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc., among 
many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habitual 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used it, 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. Price 75 cents a botttle. 


ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines, and is not in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic, 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,’’ and 
especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 
the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE, 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 
stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or 
prostration. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


WOODWARD & TAGGART, 


Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. O. ELDRIDGE, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


All 


OFARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders_by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


Cc. 8. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL, 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies tor 
a Specialty. 


Geo. A. LocKHART. Wm. H. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 OFARRELL ST., 
NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Bales and purchases of every description ef- 
fected, both in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


San FRANcISCO OFFICE: 
Cor, Market and Kearny, No. 702. 
OaKLAND Orrice, 1315 BROADWAY. 


0S" Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


frthe Improved “ Pacific’ 


THE DAVIS 


Feed 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO,” - - CALIFORNIA 


> 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco, 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


Passe Partouts, 
Erony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
FERNS & GRASSES, 


GLASS SHADES, 
GoLp BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 
SEA MosseEs, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO, 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


C. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ljan-79 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail] 
: Dealers in 


FAAS 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Japan, Formoga and Breakfast T 
Smoked and Salt F 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 
New Orleans and Porto 
Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
Importers, Wholesale & Retail 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Etc., Etc. 


419 & 421 SANSOME STREET, 
San Francisco. 
Catalogues now Ready. Sent 
on Application. 
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Tuer Paciric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Fepruary 25, 188) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, February 25th, 1880. 


A recent editorial in Tue Pactric con- 
cerning pneumonia has called forth from 
one of our leading physicians an interest- 
ing communication on that subject, which 
will find a place in our columns next 
week. 


The second of Dr. Jones’ interesting 
‘* Letters toa Young Student,” on ‘‘ The 
Unity of God,” will be found on the 
second page. Also ‘‘ A Brief Sermon,” 
by Rev. E. B. Payne, the application of 
which is to a recent interesting discussion 
in the Congregational Club. Mr. Petroff 
has an article on ‘‘ Honesty the best 
Policy.”’ ‘‘ Love of Praise ” is from the 
pen of the old veteran, Father Stewart of 
W. T.  *‘Pastor and People’’ should be 
credited to the ‘‘Christian at Work,” 
where it first appeared. Be sure and 
read ‘‘ Two ‘Truths,’’ by Rev. D. B. 
Gray of the Dalles, found on the seventh 


page. 


There are many good, worthy men 
among us out of emplopment. We meet 
them every day—they come to our office. 
We want to help them. Will those who 
want men who can be well recommended, 
let us know? Let all of us do all we can 
to bring the supply and demand together. 
This will go a great way toward settling 
the labor question. 


Times are hard, but according to ap- 
pearances, not in the whisky and tobacco 
line. Most extravagant rents for most 
costly furnished corner-stores are paid by 
the whisky men. Just across from our 
office has recently been fitted up in great 
style a large tobacco saloon. No expense 
has been spared, apparently. But these 
places make the hard times. 


The ‘‘ Bulletin ” informs us that— 

‘* The white women of easy virtue that 
reside within the district will not be af- 
fected by the condemnation made by the 
Board of Health. Dr. Meares will leave 
them to the police.” 

Oh, what justice! Turn out the Chi- 
nese, scatter them, punish them; but 
leave these horlots undisturbed—for that 
is the way the police leave them. Such 
discrimination shows very plainly the 
animus of the Board of Health. 


‘A telegram informs us that ‘‘the Rus- 


‘sian nihilist Hartman, arrested in Paris, 


and charged with being connected with 
the Moscow explosion, will, it is believed, 
be ultimately shipped -ither to England 
or the United States.”” We most strongly 
and earnestly protest against the admit- 
ting of such men into this country. We 
have already altogether too many social- 
ists among us. Under our form of gov- 
ernment their power for evil is incalcula- 
ble. If we must admit all the murderers, 
and give them the right of suffrage, we 
are doomed. 


ao 


The ‘‘ Call” says about the report of 
the Board of Health coudemning China- 
town: P 
‘The only point that can be considered 
is, if that is a nuisance which is declared 
a nuisance, and if the report of the Board 
of Health is a true picture of the quarter 
condemned.” 

We do not believe that the report is a 
trne picture of the quarter condemned. 
There are nuisances in Chinatown, and in 
every Chinatown on the Coast, which 
ought to be thoroughly abated. Many of 
these people ought to be made to conform 
to good sanitary regulations. There are, 
and long have been, in Chinatown, 
shameful sights and smells, and a way of 
living that ought not tu be allowed. But 
this is by no means true of the whole 
neighborhood. 


A telegram from Dublin, published in 
Saturday’s ‘‘Bulletin,’’ says: 

‘‘Confidential reports respecting the na- 
ture of the agitation in Ireland have reach- 
ed the Pope, which show that three- 
fourths of it are: due to the spirit of 
Socialism. Very precise instructions to 
Irish Bishops, therefore, are being pre- 
pared, exhorting them to take care that 
in relieving the distress they do not play 
into the hands of those working for a 
political object.” 
- What is true of the agitation in Ire- 
land may be true of the present agitation 
in California. We believe it is true, in a 
great measure. A variety of causes have 
produced the present condition of affairs; 
but among the most apparent and promi- 
nent are bold, defiant socialists, commun- 
ists, infidels. The violent expulsion of the 
Chinese would not begin to satisfy these 
men. 


Col. Bee, of the Chinese Consulate, 
writes an open letter to Dr. Meares, of the 
Board of Health, which has the follow- 


ing: 

** Let me inquire, Doctor, if I am in- 
formed correctly that after you had en- 
dured this trial and visited these horribly 
nasty places, you and your colleagues 
repaired to a Chinese restaurant, and 
sat down to a supper of Chinese delica- 


cies, and smoked their cigars, all of 
which were prepared, as you say ‘ in the 
midst of this filth, Chinamen may be 
seen manufacturing confectionery, ver- 
micelli’ ete., and ‘cleaning tripe for our 
restraurants and washing laces for our 
ladies’? Of course my information is not 
correct, yet I can prove it by competent 
witnesses.’’ 

Chinatown is a nuisance; Chinese ci- 
gars are a nuisance—and we believe it; 
and yet, after their arduous duties are 
performed, the honorable members of the 
Board, according to Col. Bee, adjourn to 
a Chinese restaurant in the infected 
neighborhood for refreshments. All of 
which goes to show, either that the visit 
had a very demoralizing influence upon 
the Board, or that the published report is 
very unreliable and insincere. 


By our laws the anniversary of the 
birth of Washington is a legal holiday. 
So onr courts do not sit, nor our legisla- 
tive bodies, on that day. The schools, 
also, are dismissed. The banks and the 
public offices keep their front doors 
closed, if not others. All sorts of busi- 
ness are in a state of at least partial sus- 
pense. And there are demonstrations 
enough, military and other, to remind us 
all that a notable day has come. This 
year the 22nd of February occurred on 
Sunday (which in law is a dies non), and 
all celebrations, of a secular sort, fell on 
Monday; which was duly observed in 
this city, so far as the weather would 
permit. Several of the ministe:s in this 
vicinity preached on Sunday discourses 
suggested by the associations of the sea- 
son; but we saw no notice of any dis- 
course with the title, ‘‘ Washington—as 
an Observer of the Lord’s day,” which 
might have been a faithful theme of dis- 
course, if not both a profitable and _prac- 
tical one. 


Suddenly, and very unexpectedly to 
his many friends, Rev. Thomas M. Cun- 
ningham D.D. died in Oakland, last 
Sabbath morning, after an illness of about 
six weeks. Dr. Cunningham has held 
very prominent and important positions 
in the Presbyterian Church, at the Kast 
as well as in this city, having been pastor 
of large and influential churches in St. 
Louis, Indianapolis and Philadelphia, as 
also of the First Presbyterian and Cen- 
tral Tabernacle in this city. His death 
will be mourned by thousands of friends 
east and west, and by the denomination 
in which for so long a time he has occu- 
pied so eminent a position. ‘The Doctor’s 
family, who are in Chicago, have been 
informed by telegraph of the sad event, 
and are expected to arrive the last of the 
week. 


> 


We entered the season of Lent a full 
fortnight ago; but so small is the number 
of those who observe the season with any 
strictness, that few changes are apparent 
on the outer surface of affairs. Relative 
abstinence from luxurious food is one sign 
of the keeping of Lent. But the going 
half starved is not necessarily the keep- 
ing of Lent. If it were, then the hun- 
dreds of unemployed men marching 
through the streets (in mere pretense, it 
may be) are keeping Lent; and the hun- 
dreds of Chinamen who have been dis- 
missed by corporations have been sent 
forth to a possible keeping of Lent. The 
comparative cessation of balls, parties, 
gaieties, and certain expensive amuse- 
ments in some circles, is noticeable, and 
gives satisfaction. ‘There is more going 
to some of the churches, on other days 
than Sundays, and this is hopeful. Per- 
haps there is here and there a deeper tone 
to thought than usual, and this affords 
some assurance. And therefore, it is a 
good thing to have such a season as Lent, 


— 
— 


The Board of Health has declared the 
Chinese Quarter a nuisance. No doubt 
the filthy parts of it are prejudical to 
health. Why condemn the whole? 
There are blocks, and streets, and struc- 
tures, within the limits described, as well 
kept, and as healthful, as most parts of 
the city. The Quarter cannot be re- 
moved. ‘The better buildings cannot be 
removed. Most of the people cannot be 
removed. What then can be done about 
it? This can be done, which might have 
been done long ago. The worst shanties 
can be torn down. 
dered away. The drainage can be im- 
proved. Disinfectants can be freely 
used. The numbers in small tenements 
can be reduced. Cleanlier living can be 
enforced. The evil can only be dealt 
with in detail. The Board of Health 
must visit every structure, in every alley, 
and direct what shall be done with each. 
When they have renovated Chinatown; 
let the authorities declare Tar-flat a nui- 
sance, and renovate that; and so on. 
Let us have all the nuisances abated, 
while we are about it. We ought to 
have one of the cleanest and _health- 
iest cities in the world. Let the 
Mayor set all the unemployed men at 
work, in cleaning the city, in all its parts. 
It will take a month. Then the whole 


country will be open to them. 


and a better thing to observe it religiously. . 


The filth can be or- 


Again the Russian nihilists have failed 
in,an attempt upon the life of the Czar. 
This time they had mined and supplied 
with a quantity of dynamite in a cellar 
beneath the dining-room of the winter 
palace. It was exploded at the moment 
when it was supposed the Emperor and 
his family had seated themselves at the 
dinner table, in the early evening. But 
it was exploded too soon. The royal 
family was on the way to the dining-sa- 
loon, but had not entered. The explo- 
sion was severe, domg much damage to 
the building, extinguishing all the lights, 
and killing a dozen of the soldiers on 
guard in the dining-hall at the hour. 
Of course some one in the building knew 
about it. There have been arrests inside 
and outside; and Siberia will receive new 
accessions to its population. The Czar’s 
Quarter Century Celebration will be 
dampened, unless by this time he thinks 
he bears ‘‘ a charmed life,’”’ and is under 
a special shield of Providence. 


But, how mean and base, not to say 
useless, is all this intimidation and this 
resort to arson and murder. Had these 
people spent half the time and breath 
thus wasted, in petitions, appeals, argu- 
ments and expostulations with the Czar, 
they would probably have had all the 
reforms the government needed before 
this time. The Czar began his reign 
with a great deed of magnanimity. It 
has always been his intention, it is said, 
to give his people elections and a parlia- 
ment. For these he was waiting to ed- 
ucate his subjects. It is to be regretted 
that he waited so long. Yet these ni- 
hilists show that they were unfit for free- 
dom. ‘Those who bully, threaten, and 
assassinate are unfit to vote. Freedom 
governs by ideas, not by force. Those 
who do not read, reason, and judge im- 
partially, can not govern themselves, and 


should not vote, lest they vote themselves 
into office and their country into confu- 
sion and distress. 


A Fortiori. 

The Presbyterians in the state of New 

York are now endeavoring to put Hamil- 
ton College on a liberal foundation as re- 
gards money. Hitherto, as we under- 
stand, it has been, as far as organiza- 
tion goes, on the same unsectarian basis as 
Yale, Williams and Amherst, the Presby- 
terians having really, but not technically, 
control, as the Congregationalists have in 
the New England colleges. It is now 
proposed to put the college into close con- 
nection with the Synods. On this con- 
dition, an effort is making to bring to its 
present assets of about $700,000 the 
additional capital of half a million of 
dollars. 
The New Yorkers look over into New 
Jersey, and see that during the twelve 
years that cover the administration of 
President McCosh, the college at Prince- 
ton has received the large amount of two 
millions and a half! ‘They look about in 
their own state, and find that one quarter 
of the members of their Church in the 
United States dwell in the Empire State; 
that seven hundred of the young New 
Yorkers are in college—over one hundred 
of them in Cornell University; one hun- 
dred and sixty-five in Episcopal, Baptist, 
and Methodist colleges; while in nine 
colleges of New England, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey about four hundred and 
fifty New York students are pursuing 
their course. 

They direct attention to the fact that 
the Episcopal Church has three colleges, 
the Baptists two and the Methodists one 
in the state. ‘They feel sure that Hamil- 
ton is so situated, and has so honorable a 
record, and is now doing so good a work, 
that if a strong effort were made to give 
it half a million, the denomination would 
gain immensely in power and the Chris- 
tian character of the state be far better 
assured. 

_ We read vigorous editorials and com- 
munications each week in the New York 
journals regarding this effort. In words 
of which the following paragraph is a 
sample these papers urge their noble en- 
deavor: 


‘**Give us richly endowed Christian 
colleges’ is our demand, where the Chris- 
tian religion shall be looked upon as a 
reality of the present, and not a creed 
outworn; where the Incarnation is regard- 
ed as the great event of the time; where 
a pure faith in Christ shall be looked 
upon as the only force that can purify so- 
ciety and lift up mankind; where the 
atmosphere shall be kept pure by the 
presence and power of teachers whose 

lory is that they are disciples of the 
ast We Christian parents demand 
Christian institutions which shall allure 
our sons as other institutions do. We 
ask for richly furnished libraries — the 
store-houses of the past and the birth- 
places of the future. We ask for cabi- 
nets and gallerieg and observatories and 
laboratories. We ask for scholarships 
and prizes for successful work. We ask 
for such endownments that Christian 
teachers of genius and devotion can give 
their undivided energies and growing en- 
thusiasm to the one work of their profess- 
ion, establishing the opinions, training 
the judgment and developing the powers 
of those whom we may entrust to them, 
so that we shall not go down in sorrow to 


our graves.” 


Such sentiments have the right ring. 
While we read and approve them, we look 
about in this Empire State of the West, 
as we have, perhaps, too proudly called it, 
and look in vain for Christian colleges of 
any Protestant name which have as yet be- 
gun to show themselves a power in shap- 
ing the culture and life of this people. 
Even the State University, despite all the 


resources, and especially for lack of what 
have been called character-making forces. 
The secular drift in the life of our state 
needs to be resisted by the very strongest 
influences. We are in a sorry way just 
now. One great cause is that our educa- 
tion does not have in it spiritual, mor | 
power. 

We commend to our thoughtful reade:s 
the spirit and example of the New York 
Presbyterians. Let us have yigor and 
faith to plant the institutions of learning 
which adorn a Christian commonwealth. 
We receive pamphlets from Colorado, 
magnifying the claims of a college there 
which shall give tone to the great *‘*new 
West.” This week a map comes to us of 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
‘Texas and adjacent parts, and in the 
center a circle marking and enclosing 
the site of Drury College. The map 
calls for contributions to furnish the in- 
fant institution there. Mr. Willeox goes 
there and recommends it, and, forthwith, 
Mrs. Stone gives it $50,000. We are 
interested in the new West and in Mis- 
souri. But when we think of what this 


be, we wonder that there have arisen so 


few as yet among us who have been able 
and willing to meet our great necessity 
in the endowment of Christian colleges. 


Memorial Words.. 


[Spoken at the funeral of Dea. E. P. San- 
ford, ia the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, Feb. 19, 1880, by his pastor, Rev. 
J. K. McLean D.D.] 

Edmund Philo Sanford was born in 
Newark, N. J., in 1826, he being at the 
time of his death 53 years and 5 months 
old. 

He came of a most honored and godly 
New England ancestry, his family line 
reaching back, upon the one side, to the 
well-known Edwards family of Massa- 
chusetts, and, upon the other, to the 
equally staunch and eminent Strong fam- 
ily of Connecticut. 

Most conspicuous among his later pro- 
genitors was the great-grandfather upon 
the paternal side—-Rev. David Sanford, 
a man of Revolutionary memory, who 
was for the lon aoe | of thirty-seven 
years, before and subsequent to the war, 
pastor of the church in Medway, Mass. 
This man won a conspicuous name and 
honor. He was a chaplain in the Conti- 
nental army; a man of mark and power 
everywhere. ‘To him, twenty years ago 
next October, was dedicated, in the town 
where he had spent his life, a noble mon- 
ument, around which, at the time of its 
dedication, were gathered more than 200 
of his descendants. 

The grandfather and father of Mr. 
Sanford, although neither of them fol- 
lowed in the clerical profession, were 


is believed, office-bearers in the church 
of their fathers. 

With an uncle of his, also named Rey. 
David Sanford, and who was for many 
years a pastor in the same ancestral town 
of Medway, I have been personally ac- 
quainted. He died a few years since, 
after a most active and fruitful life, uni- 
versally honored, universally believed in, 
and widely mourned by all classes and 
conditions of men, a man of signal assi- 
duity and usefulness. From a brief pub- 
lished memoir of these two David San- 
fords, the great-grandfather and unele of 
our brother, it is easy to see the whence 
he derived that tireless spirit of activity 
which, keeping him astir, almost in sea- 
son and out of season, absolutely refused 
to rest; and to which, doubtless, human- 
ly speaking, his untimely death at 53 is 
inno small measure due. By the very 
inheritance in his blood, he was compelled 
| to an activity which could but task his 
vital forces, and in the end consume them. 
From this same source also, it is easy to 
trace other qualities, of a most substan- 
tial and valuable character, in our broth- 
er’s mental and moral constitution. The 
modern science which is taking such 
large account of inherited traits could 
find not a little to uphold its theories in 
the history of Mr. Sanford and his family 
connection. Without speaking of other 
facts, it is worthy of mention here that 
between twenty and thirty of the family 
connection have been and _ are 
in the Christian ministry; while they are 
distinguished as a body for stouilil re- 
ligious principle, and for more than usual 
love for ad activity and usefulness in 
the Church of Christ. In them is ex- 
emplified God’s law of grace—‘‘showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments, ” 

Being removed with his parents while 
he was yet in his infancy from Newark, 
Mr. Sanford’s boyhood and school-life 
was spent in Wrentham, Mass., not far 
from the ancestral home. Subsequently, 
his family removed again; this time to 
Hallowell in the state of Maine, where, 
at the age of 17, our brother began to 
learn the business which he followed 
throughout life. 

From Hallowell he came to California, 
arriving here in 1850, residing chiefly in 
San Francisco, until 1858. In January 
of that year he was married to Miss Jane 
Eliza Clark, and in August following he 
established his home in Oakland, where, 
from that date to his death, he has been 
engaged in business. 

As illustrating the rapid growth of our 
city, it may be of interest to state, that 


good work doing there, labors for want of 


far West should be, and of what it may - 


both active and vigorous members, and, it4 


in August, 1858, when Mr. Sanford es- | 


tablished himself here, the population of 
the town was about 500. There were at 
that time above the line of Fourth street 
but few buildings of any sort, and 
no business whatever. Where is 
now the city of Oakland was a dense 
growth of oak-trees, traversed by a 
wagon-road or two, and with numberless 
cow-paths, running at randon, deep worn 
into the yielding sand. 

Mr. Sanford located on the west side 
of Broadway a little below Fourth street, 
in a building which is still standing; 
moving thence, as the population and 
business went northward, first to a block 
that was burned while his store was in 
it, just below Seventh; then to the cor- 
ner of Eighth, and finally, eight years 
ago, to his present well-known location 
on Broadway near Tenth. 

His business life here covers the entire 
period of the business history of the 
place. He saw Oakland in all its steps, 
from being an inconsiderable hamlet of 
500 persons down to its present popula- 
tion of 50,000; he saw its oak-covered 
spaces give place to substantial dwell ngs 
and solid business-blocks, its cow-paths 
throi gh the sand change into hard-pav d 
streets, and its brushy pastures, where 


the goats and cattle browsed, transformed 


into well-kept lawns and flower-adorned 
gardens. 

And it may be said here—although, 
perhaps, it is anticipating what were bet- 
ter said further on—not only did Mr. 
Sanford witness all this growth, but he 
promoted it; he was part and parcel of it. 
There is witness to his life not only in 
this church, of which from its first be- 
ginning he has been a most active mem- 
ber, but in our city also, almost on every 
street and upon its every block. During 
all the twenty-two years, from 1858 to 
1880,' no name has been better known 
throughout Oakland than his; no other 
place of business has been such a center 
of resort; and no reputation for thorough 
business integrity and capacity has ex- 
ceeded, in any respect whatever, that 
which all this time he has enjoyed. Oak- 
land Joses much—more, it may be, than 
it knows—in losing this citizen, who, I 
presume, has been longer engaged in busi- 
ness here than any other person, living or 
dead. 

But it is more particularly with refer- 
ence to his connection with this church 
that I weuld speak of our lamented 
brother to-day. 

The historical sketch of the organiza- 
tion of the First Congregational church 
of Oakland begins thus: ‘*During the 
year 1860, several persons in Oakland, 
most of them unconnected by membership 
with any other of the churches then es- 
tablished, were led to believe that it was 
necessary to organize another church of 
Christ. ‘They hesitated long before doing 
this. They had no denominational end 
in view; the denominational name which 
they afterward took being not a primary 
but a secondary consideration with them. 
After several informal consultations, a 
meeting was held October 16th, 1860.”’ 
‘Of this meeting,’’ says the record, ‘‘Mr. 
EK. P. Sanford was chosen moderator.” 
And from that first consultation about 
forming this church in 1860, down to the 
last hour of his conscious and active ca- 
reer, the life of E. P. Sanford has been 
inseparably blended with this church’s 
life, and this church’s life with his. 
There is no other man who has, from its 
very beginning down to to-day, occupied 
so large and influential a place in the 
church as he; in no other life has the 
church been so rooted as it has in his. 
All those predispositions and affinities for 
church life and church labor which were 
garnered up through the generations of 
the past found in him an ample outlet. 


Moderator of the first formal meeting 
for consultation, with his wife one of the 
seventeen original members of the church, 
Bro. Sanford was chosen the first dea- 
con. From its beginning to his death he 
was one of the church’s trustees. For 
five years, trom the beginning to 1871, 
he was treasurer of the society, and had 
the chief management of its finances. 
For the three years ending in September 
last, he filled again the deacon’s office; 
and for some five years, ending in Sep- 
tember last, he was superintendent of the 
Chinese school. 

He has thus been an office-bearer in 
some capacity throughout the entire his- 
tory of the church; and for most, if not 
all of the time, has held double or treble 
office. More than any other one, he has 
been the ofhicer of the church from its be- 
ginning. Mr. Sanford was on the Build- 
ing Committee of the first house of wor- 
ship, and gave not only largely of his 
means, but gave large personal attention 
to its construction. It was under his su- 
pervision that the building was wheeled 
about in 1871. When the house was 
widened again, in 1872, he was the su- 
pervising committee. And so of the 
construction of this building, he was 
closely connected with it, and took his 
usual active and laborions part. 


In a wide-reaching and important sense. 
therefore, this house, as representing the 


| organized spiritualities and temporalities 


of this church, is Mr. Sanford’s monu- 
ment. Much of his life has gone in here; 


} much of his work, much of his thought, 


much of his time, much of his prayer, 
and much of his money. Next only to 
his own household, and scarcely second 
to that, did Mr. Sanford cherish and live 
for and live in this church of Christ. In 
it and in its welfare, if in no other way, 
does he, being dead, still live and still 
speak; and by and through it shall he, 
by God’s blessing, continue to live and to 
speak here, close beside his home, surel 
through many years and, hopefully, 
through many generations to come. 
Other positions of responsibility and of 
usefulness did our brother fill, outside of 
the church and its society. He was at 
one time Clerk of the town or of its coun- 
cil; and for some years previous to his 
death held the important position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Mountain 
View Cemetery Association, in connection 
with which position the last work of his 
life was done; he having concluded and 


handed in his annual report—a work }). 
volving no little labor—only the evening 
before (fourteen weeks ago this morning) 
he was taken sick. : 

I am not here to eulogize our brothe; 
But it is only justice to say of him, th, 
the outline which has been here given 
his services in this church, as regard, 
official position, is but an outline of hi, 
actual service, which was faithfully fille 
out by tireless, every-day, unoflicia| 
church and Christian activity. It was he 
who for many years stood as one of the 
Sabbath door-keepers of the sanctuary, 
welcoming with hand and word and kind- 
ly smiles all comers to its worship. | 
was from his thoughtful care and pains- 
taking, as it was most often from his gar- 
den, and brought here by his own hands, 
that for literally hundreds of Sundays 
the flowers came which, ever since the 
establishment of this church, have rarely 
been wanting at its service. And I sup- 
pose that in the nearly twenty years since 
the church began to hold Sunday worship, 
there have been but few Sundays indeed, 
until his sickness, beginning fourteen 
weeks ago, on which Mr. Sanford was 
absent from the church worship. But 
more than that, there have been in these 
years bit few Sundays on which he was 
not there in advance of the time for wor- 
ship, to see that everything was ready 
and right for the service; and if it were 
not so, to make it so. Both officially 
and unofficially, that was his care. 

It was he, too, who had a special care 
to seek out and speak to those who were 
strangers among us; to visit them as he 
could at their homes. And he it was 
who, more, | think, than any other man 
or woman in our church, thought about 
the sick and the sorrowful, and went to 
see them and to sit with them, and carry 
them some comfort of word or food or 
Hower. It was most characteristic of 
him, that on the last Sunday before he 
was taken sick, he should go out nearly 
a mile to sit for a little by the bedside of 
one of our brethren, who has since died, 
and thence to visit still another of our 
members, who has long been infirm, and 
spend a half-hour with him. I am told 
that there have been few Sundays, in a 
long time past, in which he has not gone 
to see some sick person, almost universal- 
lv carrying, if nothing else, a handful of 
his choicest flowers. Indeed, there are 
few things of the minor kind I recall 
with more pleasure concerning Mr. San- 
ford than that incessant thoughtfulness 
tor others, which found expression in his 
almost constant distribution of flowers. 
Since we have been living on Thirteenth 
street, we saw him pass nearly every 
morning to his store, almost always, when 
flowers were to be had, with his hands 
full. Out of them he would give to any 
friend he mets; scores of times has he 
left them at our house, especially when 
he had anything he held as rare; or they 
would decorate his store. He loved 
flowers dearly, but loved them, as it 
seemed to me, not only because they 
were beautiful, but because they were 
something he could give away. ‘To him 
the flowers were twice-voiced—first with 
God’s bounty, and then with his own. 

But it was not only in such ways that 
our brother made his life a life of unusual 
ministry to church and neighborhood and 
social circle; but I venture to say that 
there have been few men in Oakland 
from whom the destitute and needy have 
found it more easy or certa‘n to get help 
than from Mr. Sanford. Some of us 
have, at times, thought he was too read- 
ily moved by pitiful appeals, and that he 
helped sometimes when his helping was 
but an encouragement to imposition. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Sanford was a 
man to whom persons in distress, of all 
kinds, naturally and instinctively turned 
for sympathy, advice and help. He prob- 
ably had more proteges of various kinds 
—persons who naturally looked to him as 
their trustee, their champion, their adviser 
and sympathizing friend—than any pri- 
vate person in town. Many a piece of 
meat or fowl, many a sack of flour, many 
a load of coal, many a garment, new as 
well as worn, have I personally known to 
go out from his hand during the past 
eight years; and, doubtless, many more 
have gone out of which I have not 
known, both in these eight years last 
past and the years before them. Mr. 
Sanford’s sympathy was not in word and 
tongue only, much as even such sympa- 
thy can accomplish; but it was in deed 
and in act also. 

In some respects—while in a church so 
large as this the loss of any one man can, 
in a general way, be supplied—in some 
respects, Mr. Sanford occupied a place 
among us that cannot be made good. 
Perhaps the church has left as good as 
he; but he had some things, and had 
them in a degree which not a man left 
among us has. In some important sense, 
therefore, his loss is a loss beyond repair. 

I leave some things respecting our 
brother to be said by Dr. Mooar, who has 
been his pastor longer than I, and who 
knew him in the struggling days of our 
church, when his services were more val- 
uable than of late. 

But of one thing, as I conclude, let me 
not fail to speak; that is of the simple, 
tender, unaffected, spiritual sensibility 
which was his in a very large degree. 
No eye in all this congregation moistene 
more readily or more often, especially un- 
der presentation of those themes which 
lie nearest the personality and work and 
sacrifice of our divine Savior, than did 
Mr. Sanford’s. Few hearts, if any, held 
a more warm, tender and loving faith 1 
the divine Jesus, as a personal help and 

rsonal Savior, than did his. I do not 

now that his faith and feeling in this re- 

ard could be better voiced than by that 

ymn which we shall presently sing + 
the conclusion of this service, and w ich 
has been given me by a member of )'3 
family as Levies been, in his recent life, 
his favorite, perhaps, above all others: 

Jesus, these eyes have never seen 

That radiant form of thine! 


The vail of sense hangs dark between 
Thy blessed face and mine! 


I see thee not; I hear thee not; | 
Yet art thou oft with me: 
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hath ne’er so dear a spot | 
As where I meet with thee. | 


Like some bright dream that comes unsought 
When slumbers o’er me roll, 

Thine image ever fills my thought, 
And charms my ravished soul. 


Yet though I have not seen, and still 
Must rest on faith alone; 

I love thee, dearest Lord!—and will, 
Unseen, but not Unknown. 


When death these mortal eyes shall seal, 
And still this throbbing heart, 

The rending vail shall thee reveal, 
All glorious as thou art! 


And now death ‘‘these mortal eyes 
has sealed,” ‘‘and stilled that throbbing 
heart.’’ Weshall not doubt our broth- 
er’s hope has been fulfilled, his faith re- 
warded. Those faculties which, under 
the power of his peculiar disease, nearly 
slumbered during these few weeks past, 
have now been aroused; the bindings of 
disease heve been thrown off. And that 
which in infirmity and weakness he in lite 
looked forward to and hoped for, he has 
attained; to his satisfied eyes the Jesus 
whom unseen he loved has been revealed. 

We will not say that our departed 
brother was a perfect man. He had in- 
firmities and imperfections of character 
which none more fully realized than him- 
self. But we can say, and we ought to 
say, thet if he was not perfect, yet he 
was a noble man—of thorough and high 
moral priiciple, of unfeigned faith, of 
largest heart, of most generous impulses, 
of unwearied helpfulness, and one who, 
take him all in all, the world or the 
church has few to equal. 

Ile has lived an active, a respected, a 
trusted and a most useful life. Few men 
in Oakland have done more good, few 
will ever be more missed, few will ever 
be more generally or more sincerely 
mourned, and few will leave behind them 
a more firmly established *‘work” than he. 

Here in this house your brain helped to 

plan, your hands helped us to build, and 
‘ur counsel to maintain; here in the 
place of all places you loved the best— 
we, the representatives of this Church «f 
Christ, mingling our sorrow with that of 
your beloved household and _ family 
friends, loving you with a love hardly 
yielding to theirs, bid you, dear brother 
and co-worker, FAREWELL! 


Home Hisstanary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


Notes Down South. 


On our way to the front we made quick 
time over the Tehachipa and San Fer- 
nando mountains, and in about nine hours 
after we left Tulare City, we were in all 
the glory and beauty of the South coun- 
try, of which Los Angeles is the center. 

Passing so quietly from the feeling and 
sight of snow in the higher altitudes of 
the mountain regions, we seemed to wake 
as from a dream, when we found our- 
selves almost lost in the wealth and depth 
and large extent of landscape brilliant 
with the sunshine and wondrous verdure 
of spring. What a country it would be, 
if it were not true of it, as of so much 
ef the rest of the world— 


‘‘Every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile.”’ 


But all are not bad who live here. There 
are earnest Christians, who are doing 
bravely all they can to make it ‘‘God’s 
country,” morally, as it is his naturally. 
They are making some progress. 

In 1865 we came to Los Angeles for 
the first time. We rode in a mud wagon 
from Wilmington, and for leagues on 
both sides of the road the wide plains 


of Spanish cattle that had died from the 
effects of the terrible drouth of the year 
before. In Los Angeles we found no 
church, no minister of any sort or name 
except the Roman Catholics. Protestant 
ministers of all denominatiuns except 
Congregationalists had worked to get a 
foothold, but one after another had shook 
off the dust of their feet against the ‘‘ Lost 
Angels.“’ Even Rev. W. E. Board- 
man, the man who wrote the “Higher 
Christian Life,’ who believed in having 
that faith which removes mountains, etc., 
ete., after he had labored and preached 
and prayed in Los Angeles for two years 
or more, became so completely discour- 
aged that he gave up everything and 
went back East. After him came the 
Episcopal minister, and one more dis- 
couraged, unsuccessful man was added 
tothe long list. In matters of religion 
and Christian work, there seemed noth- 


dry bones. The first Sunday we had no 
place for preaching. The photograph 
man told us ‘‘there were not two men in 
the county who could pray since the Rev. 
Mr. B. had left. It was all Spanish, and 
the Americans who had married into their 
families were worst of all. He didn’t 
think it would pay to put another minis- 
ter in Los Angeles.” 

But a Home Missionary was sent, and 
he staid there long enough to build a 
chapel, organize a church, ete. No soon- 
er did he obtain a foothold than all the 
other denominations that had abandoned 
the field so often came back and began 
driving their stakes again. Some of 


work for Christ. It doesn’t look now as 
it did in 1865. The contrast is so great 


we almost see the dawn of the good time 
coming, when all this land will yet be 


The Congregational church is not yet 
in that strong and aggressive position it 
hopes to occupy shortly. Just now it is 
freeing itself from a burdensome debt, 
and is making progress, little by little, 
every day. Under the admirable and 
persistent leadership cf the present pas- 
tor, the Rey. C. J. Hutchins, the debt, 
which was $1,300 a few weeks ago, is 
now reduced to $200, and this must be 
raised. This last amount is really the 
butt end of the log. Where it is to 
come from is the anxious question of the 
day. It seems as if everybody had been 
asked, and no stranger puts in an appear- 
ance at church on Sunady who is not in- 
vited in a cordial way to break down the 
debt. And if all the Congregationalists 
—those that are in Los Angeles and vi- 
cinity—would only take hold with a will- 
ing and perfect heart, the mountain 
would be cast into the sea atonce. Pas- 
tor Hutchins complains, and with good 
reason, of many Congregationalists who 
tell him ‘‘how they love the church of 
their fathers; how much they think of 
the faith in which they were trained; 
but’’—but what! Oh, but lest they 
should become bigots and sectarians, or 
because they are not bigots, ete., they 
have united with other denominations, 
and are doing all they can to build them 
up. At the same time, they hope to see 
Congregationalism flourish! 

Five miles from the Congregational 
church in Los Angeles stands a beautiful 
cottage, just finished. It is the new 
home of one who for more than forty 
years was deacon in the same church in 
one of the New England States. Per- 
haps he never lived so far from a Con- 
gregational church in his life before. We 
anticipated great pleasure in calling upon 
him. Judge of our surprise when we 
heard him say that he was undergoing a 
great conflict of conscience as to whether 
he should continue his subscriptions to 
the American Board or to the Presbyteri- 
an Board. He and the ‘Missionary 
Herald’? were born the same year, and 
he felt as though he could not give up 
the A. B. ©. F. M. But he was now 
worshiping with the Presbyterian church 
in his place, and perhaps he had better 
put his missionary money there too. At 
any rate, it was all the same cause, and 
he thanked God he was no bigot, etc., 
etc. ‘This man, remember, is only five 
miles from the ‘‘church of his fathers,’’ 
and has as fine a road as there is in the 
county, summer and winter, for a drive- 
way, and yet heis ready to give up 
the- American Board, the church and 


there is another church between him 
and the old home. We got nothing 
there for the debt. We hope that New 
England will hold on to all such excel- 
lent men, and see that they never cross 


the Hudson river. 

The prayer-meetings which we had the 
privilege to attend were delightful. Seeing 
and hearing such brethren speak and pray, 
we thanked God and took courage. 


Religtous Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 
The Bay Conference of Congregational 


Churches, eonsisting of the pastors or 
acting pastors and delegates of the Con- 
greg ational churches of San Francisco, 
Alameda, San Mateo and Sonoma coun- 
ties, will hold its winter meeting with the 
Third Congregational church of San 
Francisso, beginning on Monday evening, 
March Ist, at 7:30, and holding through 
the day and evening of Tuesday, March 
2ud. Kach church in membership is en- 
titled to representation by its pastor or 
acting pastor, and two delegates, with 
one additional delegate for every 50 resi- 
dent members in excess of 100. 
J. K. McLean, Registrar. 
Oakland, Feb. 20, 1880. 


The following is the programme pre- 
pared by the Provisional-Committee: 

Monday Evening.—Sermon, by Rev. 
R. G. Jones D.D. of Petaluma. 

Tuesday.—9 a. M., Prayer-meeting; 
10 a. m., Organization and Conference 
business; 10:30 a. m., Topie: ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Needs of San Francisco’ ’—opened 
by Rev. T. K. Noble; 12 m., Collation; 
1:30 vp. m., Reports from the churches; 3 
p. M., Topt: ‘‘The Winning of Young 
People to Christ’”—opened by Rev. G. 
Def. Folsom of San Mateo; 4p. m., 
Topic: ‘“The Nurture of Young Chris- 
tians’’—opened by Rev. J. K. McLean 
ID.D.; 5 m., Recess; 7:30 ep. m., Home 
Missionary meeting. Topics: (1) ‘‘The 
Field we Cultivate’’—Rev. J. A. Benton 
D.D.; (2) ‘‘The Needs of the Hour’’— 
Rev. W. E. Ijams; (3) ‘‘The Outlook” 
Ira P. Rankin, Esq. Adjournment. 

The Third church is on Fifteenth St., 
between Mission and Valencia streets, 
and can be reached by the Market Street 
cars. Let us have a full meeting. 

‘‘Has the power of the Christian 
Church and its influence for good among 
men declined within the past twenty 

ears? If so, what is the cause and 
what is the remedy?” ‘These were the 
questions discussed at the Club at its 
Monday meeting. Dea. S. A. Chapin 
read a. paper on the subjects, and quite 
an interesting discussion ensued. The 
topic for conversation at the Club next 
Monday is: ‘‘ What attitude should Chris- 
tian churches take with regard to the re- 
cent anti-Chinese legislation, and the hos- 
tility to the Chinese of the dominant po- 
litical party in the city?” Rev. L. Dick- 


‘‘God’s country.” 


| erman is to present it. 


faith of his fathers, and all that, because 


Among the visitors at the Club on 
Monday were Rev. L. Dickerman, and 


Messrs. Chamberlain, Terry and Lyman. : 


The services at the. chapel in connec- 
tion with Plymouth church have opened 
auspiciously. About 40 persons attend- 
ed the prayer-meeting on Friday night, 


and notwithstanding the inclemency of’ 


the weather on Sabbath, there were 100 
present at the Sunday-school. 


About 175 were present at the Young 
People’s Meeting at the First Church, 
Oakland, last Sunday evening. 


At the inquiry meeting at the Mar- 
iner’s church, last Sunday night, three 
young men professed to find Christ 


Rey. J. T. Wills of Oakland has been 
quite sick of late, unable to officiate for 
the past two Sabbaths, but is now, we 
are glad to hear, improving, and hopes to 
be at his regular work again very soon. 
Mr. Broadbent of this city officiated for 
him last Sabbath morning. 


The San F¥ancisco Sabbath-school 
Teachers’ Association held a conference 
meeting last Thursday evening, in the 
United Presbyterian church on Mason 
street-—Wm. I. Searby presiding. The 
resignation of C. W. Broadbent as a 
member of the Executive Committee was 
accepted, aad Dr. Davis appointed to the 
vacancy. ‘The question for the evening’s 
discussion was, ‘‘How to interest Sab- 
bath-school children in the study of the 
Bible.” Rev. Mr. Dean of Brooklyn 
made the opening remarks, and Dr. Gib- 
son, Messrs. Searby, Kimball and others 
participated in the discussion. The meet- 
ing was both interesting and profitable. 


Through the kindness of a friend we 
are glad to hear the following good news 
from a Rocklin correspondent, who says: 
‘Our little Sabbath-school is getting 
along nicely. ‘There are now between 
40 ond 50 members, including five teach- 
ers. ‘The largest number present since I 
have been here, was 46. That was about 
three weeks ago. We are still without a 
minister, and are still hoping to have one 
soon.”’ 


Received for publication of Minutes 
since last announcement: Santa Cruz, 
$5.00; Bethany (San Joaquin), $4.50; 
Oroville, $1.00; Gilroy, $1.25; Benicia, 
$3.30; Martinez, $1.50; Grass Valley, 
$3.50; San Jose, $4.00; Oro Fino, 35c; 
First church, Sacramento, $8.00; Green 
Valley, $1.00; Weaverville, 50c; River- 
side, $1.50; Rio Vista, $1.80. ‘Total, 
$36.70. 

Washington Territory. 


From Walla Walla, a friend writes: 
‘We are having mild weather. Farmers 
are moving to get in early crops. It is 
hoped this warm weather will give an 
early solution to the grasshopper problem, 
and with the aid of frosty nights ere long 
will close out the same, prematurely. 
Our winter, take it all in all, has been 
moderately mild. General good health 
prevails. Our city is improving and 
beautifying rapidly, mary fine residences 
making their appearance. Although we 
have 37 saloons to offset Christian influ- 
ence, nevertheless we are gaining ground; 
and as new faces dot the moral horizon 
of our community, it is hoped temper- 
ance will predominate, thereby saving our 
youth from the effects of the bitter cup 
of intemperance. I hope soon to send 
you more subscribers. Ni ae 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— Dr. A. K. Strong, 
formerly of this city, has been installed 
at Hoboken, N. J. The Presbyterian 
minister at Reading has been surprised 
and survives joyously. 


Baptist.—Rev. H. W. Brown, who 
was inthis state for awhile, has been la- 
boring very successfully at Jamestown, 
A church of six constituent 
members has just been organized in Gray- 
elly Valley, 25 miles from Upper Lake. 
——The revival meetings at the Metro- 
politan Temple in this city are reported to 
be very successful. Rev. Winfield 
Scott has been filling the pulpit at San 
Jose. The students of California Col- 
lege had a very pleasant social recently, 
at the President’s residence. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Cast in Inp1a.—In a Hindu population 
in Southern Hindostan of about 1,700,- 
000 there are no less than 420 distinct 
castes. Of these, says the census com- 
piler, at least 75 ‘‘can be broadly distin- 
guished from eacn other.” The regula- 
tions of caste have been maintained with 
great scrupulousness, though, with the 
growth of Christian influence, they have 
been somewhat relaxed. The Brahmins 
are, of course, of the highest caste. The 
Nairs are next. A Nair may approach, 
but not touch a Brahmin. A Chogan 
can approach as near as twelve steps to a 
Nair, but must keep thirty-six steps from 
a Brahmin. A Palayan may not ap- 
proach a Chogan and must keep ninety- 
six steps from a Brahmin or a Nair. 
The Palayan in turn is defiled if he is 
‘ouched by a Pariah. 


Pitcairn’s Island is said to be inhabited 
by the most moral and thoroughly Chris- 
tian community on earth. This people 
has never departed from the rule of al- 
lowing no one born elsewhere to remain 
with them, except in the case of one indi- 
vidual who, after trying for years to get 
to the island, finally made the voyage 
from Sonth America in an open boat, his 
only comrade dying from the hardship of 
the voyage. Should this people have 
welcomed the whalemen and other gail- 
ors as did the Sandwich Islanders, and 
received in return disease and extinction ? 
If Chinese should now wish to cover the 
shore of this little island with fisheries, 
should this nation of less than one hun- 
dred allow them to come with their idols 
and their peculiar ways of living and— 
and take the consequences ? 


Vienna, Feb. 23.—Diphtheria is rag- 
ing in Central Russia. It has carried off 
since last November over 40,000 persons 
in the provinces of Charkoff and Poltavia 
alone, in the 


whole villages have died out. 


neighborhood of Walki | 4 


“ What Is to be Done with Them?’ 


A public meeting was held a few nights 
ago, at Union Hall in this City, which 
had been called, the papers say, to have 
speeches from some prominent citizens on 
the very important topic of ‘‘ Our Boys 
and Girls; What shall be done with 
them?’ This meeting of wonderful 
purposes, like all great enterprises, hay- 
ing enough of truth to tempt the jealousy 
and rouse the ire of error, met with a 
trinity of disappointments. 

The first of said disappointments was 
the non-appearance on the stage of action 
of Mayor Kalloch,—who, by the pro- 
gramme, was ‘‘ to deliver the announced 
address.’’ ‘* The second disappointment 
was announced, that as Ex-Governor 
Downey was not present, it was improb- 
able that his address would be delivered.” 
‘<The third disappointment was the 
reading of a letter from Charles A. Sum- 
ner,’ in which Charles A. says he 
‘‘ heartily sympathizes with the move- 
ment.”’ 

The Secretary then read the circular 
on which the meeting was based, advo- 
cating the formation of a joint stock 
company, with a capital of $25,000, to 
establish.a cigar factory in which boys 
and girls were to do the work, and where 
they could do sufficient work even while 
learning the trade to earn from $3 to $4 
a week each. Mr. Campbell stated that 
Judge Hyde, an ex-Alcade of San Fran- 
cisco, Kugene Casserly, Ex-United 
States Senator, and Hon. Horace L. 
Davis, Representative of San Francisco 
in Congress, and npon each of which gen- 
tlemen Mr. Campbell passed an eloquent 
eulogy, had agreed to contribute $1,000 
each; and he was informed by John Mer- 
vin, to whom belonged the honor of origi- 
nating the enterprise, that Governor 
George C. Perkins had said that he also 
would contribute $1,000 

Mr. Campbell then read a letter from 
Mr. Edward Curtis, regretting that he 
could not be present. _ 

After the reading of the letter, Chair- 
man Weller said, ‘‘ I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read some resolutions which have 
been handed me for this occasion.”” They 
were as follows: 

WHEREAS, Our city is inflicted with a large 
number of idle boys and girls, who roam 
through the streets contracting habits of idle- 
ness and viciousness from want of employ- 
ment and causes beyond their control; and, 

WHEREAS, It is the duty of all good citizens 
to aid in reforming such a lamentable state of 
affairs; and, 

WueEreEas, We believe the best remedy lies 
in providing employment for our boys and 
girls, enabling them to earn at least a com- 
fortable living; and, 

WuereEas, A means to this end which wi 1 
compete and interfere with Chinese employ- 
ment, and tend to root out that evil, is most 
desirable; therefore, 

Resolved, That for a beginning of this good 
work, we commend the establishment of a ci- 
gar manufactory upon a joint stock plan, 
wherein all our citizens who may wish may 
take an interest; and be it also 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed to obtain’ subscriptions to a capital 
stock of $25,000 for the object named. 

The resolutions were adopted, after 
which James McCue made a short speech. 
On the conclusion of the address, the 
Chair appointed as the Committee pro- 
vided for by the resolutions adopted, 
Messrs. G. W. Frink, Con. O’Connor, 
John Mogan, Robert Tobin and F. Mac- 
Crellish, to which the meeting added the 
Chairman, C. L. Weller. The meeting 
then adjourned, 

Without the enlightening addresses of 
the absentus, we get ‘‘the meaning of 
the intention ’’ in the circular read by the 
Secretary, and in the resolutions which 
were adopted. The wonderful object 
calling forth so much talent, energy and 
‘sympathy in behalf of a great city ‘‘ in- 
flicted with a large number of idle boys 
and girls ’ is to raise a capital of $25,- 
QUO to turn our boys and girls into éo- 
bacco worms | 

In the name of political economy, the 
science of government, common sense, or 
common humanity, was there ever a more 
iuhuman proposition ? 

‘* The formation uf a joint stock com- 
pnny, with a capital of $25,000, to es- 
tablish a cigar factory in which boys and 
girls are to do the work.” 

We have, from time to time, published 
in these columns strong arguments 
against the use of tobacco in any form, 
independent, in many respects, of the im- 
mense cost of the practice, which is 
really one of the most alarming features 
of the use of the poisonous weed. And 
yet, men claiming to act for the relief and 
good of hnmanity will propose a factory 
more productive of evil than all the idle- 
ness on earth. And then, to think that 
‘* Our Boys and Girls,”’ who live under 
the misfortune of being poor, but whose 
genius is as bright, and sensibilities as 
keen as the more lucky children of the 
rich, must be enslaved to the poisonous 
vapors, the odorous stench, and the sick- 
ening filth of cigar-making; and subject- 
ed to the dissipating use of tobacco. A 
thousand times better cast them into the 
Bay than thus to stifle, poison, and put 
out the life which God lit within them. 
If men will use tobacco—if they will im- 
pair or destroy their health by this kind 
of dissipation—let the cigar and tobacco 
factories be established in San Quentin; 
and for humanity’s sake keep Our Boys 
and Girls as far from them as possible. 
It is not strange that the philosophers 
and philanthropists of the meeting at 
Union Hall could not see the many dif- 
ferent kinds of employment, both honor- 
able, beneficent and useful, that might 
be opened to our Boys and Girls; thus 
reclaiming them from their idle habits, 
making them a blessing to society, an 
honor to their nts, and not crushing 
out their boyhood and girlhood by 
dwarfing them to tobacco worms? M. 


H. CG. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., 8. F. 
Orders for job printing promptly attended 


Newspaper printing made a specialty. 


NIC 


OLL 


R, 


Branch of New York. 


Being our own importers, we 
the REAL article at such prices 


are able to guarantee and give 
as defy competition. We sell 


goods to suit the banker, merchant and clerk. Gentlemen, 


before calling elsewhere, will do 


well to call and 


INSPECT OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 


Do Not Fail to See the 


Electric 


Call and see the HLECTRIC LIGHT at NICOLL'S, by whieh 
colors and quality may be seen as clearly at NJGHT as at 


NOONDAY. 
TO ORDER: 


ants 4 to l “ah "fe, 
all 


Suits - 15 to 65mm 
Overcoats - 15 to 20 


Ulsters - 15 to 35 
ancy Vests - 6 to 15 


Dress Coats 20 to 40 pate Nea 


LO ORDER: 
Black Doeskin 
Pants - $7tol5 


White Vests 3 tod 


~ 


Genuine 6x a ga eaver Suits - 985 


English Cords fo 


r Hunting Suits. 


Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent free. 


Pants to Order in six hours. - 
ONLY WHITE LABOR 


Suits to Order in twelve hours. 


employed, and none but 


experienced and first-class cutters. 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods at an Immense Reduction. 
SALE PRICEHS—-Pants from $3 ; Suits from $12 ; Overcoat- 
from $10; Ulsters from $15; Vests from $2; Coats from $7. 

(= The trade and public supplied with Cloth and Trimmings at wholesale prices. A~ ¥ 


length cut, and all kinds of stock kept on hand. 


Finest stock of Woolens in the worl.. 


Wicoll the Tailors Grand Tailoring 


727 Market Street, - 


Emporium. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Otter Extraordinary : 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. 


Automatic 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE@MADE. 
It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


It hag 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Months 
and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer. 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


Sherman,Hyde & Co. ne 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices, 


Allfinstruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 


Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- | 


kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacitic Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


| 
Ap 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 


uoted above do not 
ged to suit con- 


If installment terms as 
exactly please, they can be c 
venience of customer. 


SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 
Cor. Kearny and Sutter Sts. 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


¥Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE} 


pA introduction of s—EwER GAs into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientitic men inour city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


W.E. CHAMBERLAIN, Jk. A. Rosrnson. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Jul 
Sewing Machine. 


Health, Time and Temper 


Saves Muscle, 
The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 


5p-12nov-ly Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


BOWEN BROS. 
428 and 432 Pine’ St 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Pure Eastern 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


VERMONT 


Syrup! 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


New, 


Choice Eastern Codfish, 


Wuitraker & Dupre 


FAA WMS 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices. 


LYCERJEL Pad, 3x5, with Ink, 25 ete. 
Copies 60 from one writing. Snow & Cc. 
| Watertown, Mass. jan6-6t 
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The Children’s Barner. 


SOW, SEW, AND S80. 


Sow, sow, sow, 
So the farmers sow! 
Busy, busy, all the day, 
~ ‘While the children are at play, 
Stowing, stowing close away 
Baby wheat and rye in bed, 
So the children may be fed, 
So, so, so. 


Sew, sew, sew, 
So the mothers sew! 
Busy, busy, all the day, 
While the children are at play, 
Sewing, sewing fast away, 
So the children may have frocks, 
Trowsers, coats, and pretty socks, 
So, 50, 80, 


Sow, sew, 80, 
So they sow and sew; 
S, and O, and W, 
This is what the farmers do; 
Put an E, in place of O, 
This is how the mothers sew— 
So they sow and sew for you, 
So without the W, 

So, 80, so. 

—[St. Nicholas for January. 


My Chum’s Revolver. 


It was a Smith & Wesson six-shooter 
—a small affair only—that my chum 
brought to our room after dark one even- 
ing, with a box of cartridges. He was 
angry. I had never seen such a sullen, 
ugly gleam in his eyes before. For Ned 
was naturally as genial, good-hearted a 
fellow as ever breathed, though very 
high-spirited. 

It was our first term at college, and we 
had been having a little ‘‘unpleasantness ”’ 
with the sophomores for a week or two. 
Tall hats and canes were the cause of it. 
The sophs did not approve of tall hats on 
the heads of freshmen, nor of canes in 
their un-soph-isticated hands. 

These belonged, by royal right, to the 
sophomores; so, at least they claimed—_ 
and it was not healthful nor safe fora 
freshman to ignore the claim. It had 
long been the custom, when a freshman 
appeared with a tall hat on, or was seen 
sporting a cane, to promptly confiscate 
the article and sell it, and expend the 
proceeds in a ‘‘ peanut drunk.” 

In other words, if a freshman ‘‘ put 
on style,’ he was ‘‘ hazed ’’—made to 
feel that he was a ‘‘sub.” Indeed, 
about the first Latin we learned that year 
was the full signification of sub. We 
found that it meant under in every sense 
of the word, and applied to all freshmen. 

Now as to tall hats; my chum and I 
had both worn ‘‘ Kerseys” during our 
last year at the academy. Being nine- 
teen, and grown, we were of some little 
importance in our own estimation, and 
had the opinion that tall hats were be- 
coming. 

In Ned’s case, certainly, a tall hat 
added to his good looks; for he was a 
handsome fellow, five feet ten inches in 
height. 

We knew—at least we had heard— 
what the sophomores claimed, and we 
had talked the matter over before enter- 
ing college. Long ago we had conclud- 
ed that such ‘‘ hazing’ was mean, con- 
temptible tyranny. 

Still, I had decided that, rather than 
have any trouble with the upper class- 
men, | would allow my tall hat to remain 
unused during my freshman year. The 
point of ‘‘ rights’ at stake did not seem 
to me to be worth fighting for. 

Ned, however, was more pugnacious 
aid high-spirited. The fact that his 
right to wear what he pleased was dis- 
puted, angered him. He said that he 
did not wish to wear his tall hat every 
day, or in a way offensive to the sopho- 
mores. He had no wish to provoke a 
quarrel with them; but he declared that, 
if he wanted to wear his Kersey to church 
on Sundays, he should wear it; or if he 
were going for a day on a visit or for re- 
creation, he should wear it if he liked. 


Ned certainly had right on his side. 
Therefore 1 hardly knew how to change 
his purpose. That he would have trou- 
ble, I felt sure, and it had always seemed 
better to me to keep clear of that if possi- 
ble. But when I gave this as a reason 
for him to accept the college custom, he 
declared that I hadn’t manly spirit. 

In reply, he argued that it was not on- 
ly cowardly, but wrong, to yield to in- 
justice, or budge one inch for a bully. 
‘“*A man,’’ he said, ‘‘should always 
stand for his rights,’ which may be true, 
or may not, according to circumstances. 

For the first week or two of the term, 
no demonstration of any sort was made. 
We were getting acquainted with the. 
students, and had joined some of the 
‘* societies.” During this time Ned had 
not worn his ‘‘ Kersey.”’ One morning, 
however, he received a letter, stating 
that one of his sisters, with another 
young lady, would pass through town 
that day on the two-o’clock train. 

This train stopped ten minutes at the 
station. Ned, of course, went to the de- 
= to meet them. The other young la- 

y, | may add, was a particular friend of 
Ned’s. Perhaps for that reason he put 
on his ‘‘ Kersey.” 

There were always more or less sophs 
about the depot at train-time, and while 
Ned was talking with his sister and her 
friend in the Pullman car, one of these 
youngsters saw him. Word was at once 
passed that ‘‘ there was a freshman under 
a tall hat!’’ 

Three of the sophs instantly boarded 
the car, and coming up the aisle behind 
Ned, one of them bronght down his 
doubled fist with all his might on the top 
of Ned’s hat, driving it completely over 
his ears. 

For a moment, Ned was fairly hood- 
winked, and could scarcely get the hat 
off. Then he turned on his assailants 
like a tiger. His sister screamed and 
caught hold of his arm; and seeing not 
only her terror, but that of the other la- 
dies, Ned abruptly checked himeelf. 

** We will see you later,’’ one of the 
sophs said, with a grim bow, and the 
went out. 

Ned came back to our room with his 


I could not blame him. To have been 
insulted in that gross manner before ladies 


per. But he had met with a still worse 
affront. As he came up the outer step 
of the college hall, some of the sophs 
threw a bucketful of dirty water over 
him from a second-story window. The 
poor fellow rushed into the room com- 
pletely drenched and smeared. 

The water nearly ruined a good suit of 
clothes; and as for his hat, that was.ut- 
terly spoiled. Imagire, if you can, his 
anger. It was only by a great effort that 
he controlled himself as he changed his 
clothes. Then, taking his ‘‘ Horace,”’ 
he attempted to go on with his lessons. 
I do not think that he closed his eyes 
that night. He was too much excited to 
sleep. 

But those sophs were not done with 
him yet. As we went to recitation, next 
afternoon, at three o’clock, he was again 
‘‘ducked ’’ from one of the upper win- 
dows. 

The water fell like a cataract, and be- 
ing close behind him, | received a share 
of it. We went to recitation with our 
clothes saturated; but we were hot 
enough inside to counteract any danger 
of a ‘* chill.”’ 

Going out, however, I was waited on 
by two sophs, who told me, with their 
regrets, that my ducking was wholly un- 
intentional; and they advised me, with a 
laugh, not to walk too close to ‘‘ Fresh- 
man Gilmore ’’ in future. 


In return for their warning, | hinted 
that it was as much as somebody’s life 
was worth to insult Ned as the sophs 
were doing. 

With a sneer, they replied that they 
would take some of that conceit out him. 
‘* He carries his head,” said one of them, 
‘* higher than the chapel tower!” 

It was true that Ned did carry his 
head pretty high. He expressed his ha- 
tred and contempt of the sophs in every 
movement. They, on their part, re- 
solved to humble him. | 

Ned was ducked more than a dozen 
times during the next week. It seemed 


ing down a deluge upon his head. He 
was hooted, too, and insultingly asked 
why he didn’t come out in his ‘‘ Kersey”’ 
again. They meanly tried to provoke 
him in every way, till the poor fellow, 
like a caged and tormented animal, 
seemed driven to desperation. 

Ned was a young man of good princi- 
ples. He abhorred anything mean or 
bad. He was warm-hearted, too, and 
not a youth likely to do acruel or an un- 
lawful act. Yet the insults which the 
sophs heaped upon him, and his strong 
sense of what he knew to be his rights, 
led him to buy a revolver. 


Now the man or boy who buys a re- 
volver in anger against a fellow-being has 
murder in his heart. This I think I fully 
realized when Ned came into our room 
and took the revolver out of his pocket. 
I was frightened, and I hardly knew 
what to say or do. I was indignant at 
the treatment Ned was receiving, and 
had, too, something of Ned’s feeling that 
a young fellow ought to have manly 
spirit enough to stand fast for his rights; 
still, | saw something of the folly of Ned’s 
conduct. Now, I know full well that no 
such ‘‘ hazing tricks,” that nothing save 
the absolute necessity of defending one’s 
life, should ever induce any one to use a 
pistol for the purpose of shooting a fel- 
low-being. 

‘<1 will give them fair warning,’’ Ned 
said. ‘‘I cannot endure these insults 
any longer. I will give them fair warn- 
ing. Then, if they attack me, they must 
take the consequences. ” 

I replied that he had better go away 
for the rest of the term, and so prevent 
trouble. 

‘‘ Why should I leave ?’’ Ned argued. 
‘‘T have broken no law. I have inter- 
fered with no one. These sophs are 
cowardly bullies. I -will not budge an 
inch.” 

But in this not yet very perfect world 
it is often the part of superior wisdom to 
foresee evil and judiciously avoid it. No 
man, however eminent and talented, can 
always get his full rights. Some points 
he musi yield to the imperfections and 
prejudices of his fellow-men. The man 
who starts out determined to insist on his 
full rights in everything will soon find 
himself at war with everybody. Yet it 
is one of the hardest lessons for a spirited 
young fellow to learn when and how far 
it is better to waive his rights or his 
preferences. 

Ned was as good as his word. He 
gave the sophomores warning. At the 
door of their end of the hall the following 
notice was found posted at sunrise next 
morning : 


it may Concern.—Cer- 
tain members of the sophomore class 
have outrageously and persistently in- 
sulted me. I hold that, in the matter of 
ordinary dress, I have a right to wear 
what I deem proper. That right I shall 
stand for. Hereafter, whoever assaults 
me on that account will do so at the peril 
of his life. Epwarp S. 


This was fire and fagots for the sopho- 
mores. A freshman had defied them! 
The honor of their class—a poor honor 
enough, to be sure—was at stake, and 
class pride runs very high in many col- 
leges—even in those where it is claimed 
that ‘‘ hazing ” has been abolished. 
Hoping to avert mischief, I privately 
told several sophs that Ned really had a 
pistol, and would shoot the first man who 
attacked him. 

But I only added fuel to fire. Their 
whole class met that night, and voted, 
almost to a man, to *‘ crush Gilmore” at 
all hazards. They, too, were ‘‘ spirited 
fellows.” 

This was Friday night. Saturday 
passed in a sort of ominous silence. Ned 
went out but once, and then wore his cap. 
But Sunday morning, he dressed himself 
carefully for church, and put on anew | 
silk hat. The hat was a tall one, in the 
height of the prevailing style. 


was a severe test for a man’s good tem- | 


as if he could not stir out without bring- | 


‘** There will be trouble, and you may be 
sorry for the results.”’ 

**T willl’’ said Ned, firmly. ‘‘ Bully- 
ing has got to stop here.”’ 

He then put fresh cartridges into his 
revolver, and placed it in his breast pock- 
et. 

I confess I would rather not have 
walked to church with Ned that morning; 
but I could not desert him in danger. 

We set off together, and had gone 
about half way, when near the corner of 
one of the halls we met three sophs, each 
with a stout cane. No doubt they had 
been on the lookout for Ned. 

Burnett, a leading classman of the 
sophs, was one of the three. I knew 
they meant to attack Ned the instant I 
saw them. Burnett was a trained athlete, 
and the best oarsman and base-ball play- 
er in college. The moment we met, he 
leaped in front of Ned, and with a quick 
stroke of his heavy cane, sent the tall hat 
whirling into the ditch. 

Whether he would have struck Ned, I 
don’t know. He seemed to raise his cane 
again, but perhaps only to defend him- 
self. For Ned jumped backwards on the 
instant, and drawing his revolver, fired 
three times at his assailant. 

I shall never forget what a sound those 
shots had for me. 

At the first fire, Burnet: reeled across 
the sidewalk against the fence, and I saw 
the blood start from under his collar. 

The ball had gone through the left side 
of his neck. It seemed to stun him par- 
tially, though he did not fall, but lay or 
hung on the fence. 

The second shot missed him; the third 
went through his coat and vest, and 
bedded itself against the breast-bone. 

The other two sophs fell back. 

Ned stood a moment looking at Bur- 
nett. 

You ruffian!”’ said he. 
killed you, you deserved it!” 
turned and went to his room. 

The other two sophs were completely 
cowed, as well they might be. ‘Together 
we carried Burnett to the steps of the 
hall, and took him into one of the recita- 
tion-rooms. A physician was brought as 
speedily as possible. 

The ball had made an ugly furrow 
across Burnett’s strong neck. It was a 
dangerous wound, the doctor said, but 
not necessarily mortal. The wound on his 
breast was of much less consequence. 

That was all I waited to hear. Leav- 
ing the wounded man, I hastened to our 
room. I shall never forget how Ned 
looked at my face when I opened the 
door. Hesat ona chair, pale as a corpse, 
with the revolver in his hand. 

‘* Ts he dead ?” he asked in a low tone. 

I told him the doctor had said that 
Burnett would probably get well. The 
pistol dropped upon the floor, he buried 
his face in his hands, and cried like a 
child. 

Burnett was pronounced out of danger 
next day, and as he dectined to enter le- 
gal complaint, no arrests were made. 

Three days after, hewever, Ned was 

summoned before the Pr-sident and Fac- 
ulty of the college; and on the following 
day, not only he, but also Burnett and 
the other two sophomores engaged in the 
affair, were expelled from the college, as 
they deserved to be. 
Hazing, as well as carrying revolvers 
for personal defence, are both of them 
barbarous practices. There is no evidence 
of manhood in either. They show how 
enduring are the savage traits that charac- 
terized our earliest ancestors. Reason 
and every free manly instinct revolt at 
the repetition of such practices, and can 
only condemn them. 


Sh epherd Dogs. 


Ive 
Then he 


It is not in the power of words to ex- 
press the assistance rendered to the owner 
of large flocks of sheep in’this region by 
their shepherd dogs. In driving the 
numerous flocks up from the valleys, 
forty men could not do the work of one 
dog. When the sheep get scattered or 
concealed in the brush, when they are 
lost to sight and hearing, these intelli- 
gent dogs will find them and drive them 
back to the herd. Flock after flock are 
approaching the mountain ranges at the 
same time. For a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles there is a band of sheep for 
every mile. Oftentimes these bands 
would become badly mixed, and days 
would be required to separate the sheep, 
were it not for the dogs. Rushing be- 
tween bands they keep them from com- 
mingling. If a sheep or a number of 
them are half a mile distant, it only re- 

uires a word from the master, and the 
bw is away to bring the wanderers back. 


his flocks, has little to do save to give 
orders to his dog. At night all responsi- 
bility rests with the dog. He guards the 
sheep from wild animals, keeps them to- 
gether, and warns the owner of the ap- 
proach of danger. The price of a good 
dog is often from $100 to $300, and 
sometimes no amount of money would be 
oerey for a well-trained animal. The 
shepherd talks and converses with them 
as if they were human, and treats them 
in all respects as friends.—{Truckee Re- 
publican. 


The test of your virtues is in commerce 
with the world. The problem is, how to 
live in the world, and yet to rise above 
it. To float with its current is easy; to 
separate yourself entirely from it is not 
much more difficult; but to do either is to 
put your light under a bushel instead of 
on a candlestick where all in the house 
can see it and be profited by it. The 
model believer maintains his faith, purity 
and love in the midst of duties and cares. 


To Restore 
Take the picture out of the frame, lay it 
on a table, face up, and keep a wet cloth 


‘on it for two or three days, changing or 


cleaning the cloth as often as it becomes 
soiled. When the painting is clean,wash 
it with a sponge or brush dipped in nut- 
oil. This is much better than varnish- 


The shepherd, while traveling or herding | 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A, - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
ment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner. 


Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

0S Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

(e@ For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benron or GEorGE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


“The Pacific” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


st. David’s, 


A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms. 


No. 715 Howarp Srt., near Turep 
San FRANCISCO. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort- 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. Gas 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and all of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 
Each bed has a spring mattress, with an addi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladies 
wishing to cook for themselves, or families, are 
allowed the free use of a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 a. mM. to7P. 
m. Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—all free to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
used by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
220ct-6mo 


Patents 


Obtained for new inventions, or for. improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be peiented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT Business EXCLUSIVELY, we can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Kry, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Congregational Directory. 


HOME MISSIONARY 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen 8. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §0- 

CIETY. | 

Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign and Bducational 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 
Cor. Washington St. and Montgomery Avenue, 


AMERI CAN 


Established Nearly 17 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent for the 


Florence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 

Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE MANUFACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


Line, Etc. 


OFFICE AT TUBBS CQO.’S, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front St. 


MANUFACTORY AT THE POTRERO. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bible House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
Le had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. Joun THOMPSON, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and | 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


TIMES, 


A Popular New Book, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the | 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 tf 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine Street, S. F., 


Sole Agent for the Padlfic 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Seales, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET 8T., 8S. F. 


Cannon, 


battered hat, in a raging excitement, and 


i 4‘* Ned, I wouldn’t do it,” I said to him. 


ing. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Weed 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposrrEe Minna SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composi‘ion, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Cas ings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

OS Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


MSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Novellos Music Primers. 


1. Rudiments of Music (Cummings). 50 
2. Art of Pianoforte Playing (Paver). $1.00 
3. The Organ (Stainer). _jjeciiles - 1.00 
4. Singing (Randegger). - - 2.00 
5. Musical Forms (Pauer) - - - 1.00 
6. Harmony (Stainer). - - - 1.00 
7. Ins‘*rumen‘a‘ion (Prout). - 1.00 
8. Violin (Tours). - - - - 1.00 


Very popular books in England, and rapidly 
becoming so in this country. They are not 
properly primers, but instruction books, with 
practical treatises on the instruments, and abun- 
dant picture and musical illustrations, a history 
of the organs, etc, Valuable books for any one 
interested in music. 


White Robes (30cts.). 


Sunday-school Song Book. 


Temperance Jewels (35cts,). 
led as a Temperance Song Book. 


American Anthem Book ($1.25, or 
$12.00 per dozen.) Contains enough easy 
anthems of fine quality to provide one per 
Sunday for two years. Compiled by A. N. 
JOHNSON, J. H. TENNEY and A. J. ABBEY. 


Unexcelled as a 


Unexcel- 


The weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives nearly 
30 pages of good music per month; $2 per year. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee-Keeping. 


Every one who has a farm or garden can now 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan 
are of more profit than anything connected with 
the farm or garden. Every hive of bees kept on 
my plan will pay e profit of fifty dollars every 
year. Sead foracircular. Address 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 


6jan-2m 


DIPHTHERIA 


Sohnson’s Anodyne Liniment will posi- 
tively prevent this terrible disease, and will positively 
cure nine Cases inten. Information that will save many 
lives, sent free by mail. Don’t delay a moment. 
vention is better than cure. Sold Everywhere. 


I. S. JOHNSON & co., Bangor, Vaine. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE. 
Our new cataloque of Band 
Instruments, Music, Suits, 


Caps, Belts,Pouches,Pom- UST 

pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs — 

and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- [A 

Lamps, Stands, and Out- “und Ge 

fits contains 85 paces of 

information for musicians. 

Mailed free. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 162 State 8t., Chicago, IJ 
lliev-4i 
THIS NEW 

Has a Pad differing from all others, fe 
4 = cup-sbape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 


of the body, while the 


ai SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


ROSES 


For sale by all hardware dealers. 6jan8m : 


j thet ALL in the - 


the Hernia is hoid securely day aid night, and a radical cure cer- 


| it is easy, durable and cheap, Sent mail, Circular 


Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill, 


tions for successful cultivation. Don't eplanis 
elsewhere sending for our new 
All lovers of Aewers should have our HA D-B OK 
H PRS, BROT 4% THOMA! 


HER 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, Weet Chester, Pa 
postpai 


Llic w-4t 
R O and Bedding Plans, 


6f 1,14 for 
or$1,14 $2, 


SE: Shrubbery, 


Seeds, etc., b 
Catalogue free. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Uhester Uo.,.Pa. 
liteb-st-eow 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
GREENHOUSE AT YOUR 


ree by mail, and guarantee their 


— 


¢ arrival in Gi00d Condition, our choice 

e n ants.. 

12 Gladioli, alt Flowering Bulbs. 


Cm 
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~ 
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n 
JH EAP, and many 
For your choice of v +1 et-es, see Our beautiful 


Frutt and Ornamental Tr 


ees, Evergreens, etc., etc. 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. sorts, 81 
urrant Bushes........... 
25 Raspberry Plants... 
79 Strawberry Plants...§- ¢ | 
rape i 
40 Sw.Chestaut or100 Catal 


Year. 15 Greenhouses: 
», O 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO0’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


19 for $3 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10cents each 


additiona ificent Premium RKos° 
toevery dollar’swo ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the -growers in Amer- 
ica! ,Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO+ 
BOWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa 
220ct-13t 
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Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. . 
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Miscellany. 


Two Truths. 


BY D. B. GRAY. 

We can find plenty of people who have 
uite sense enough of their own import- 
ance, who yet set a very high value upon 
themselves—a good deal more, perhaps, 
than others set upon them. They im- 
agine that they fill quite a large space in 
the world, and surely it would be a sad 
thing for the world if they should be 
withdrawn. ‘There are some, no doubt, 
who think it would have been a bad 
thing for the world if by any mistake 

they had never been born. 

Now that, of course, is simply the 
value of pride, of egotism, of overween- 
ing self-consciousness. It is not in any 
seuse the measure of the true value of 
life and personal influence. But there is 
4 true basis of the value of every life 
and its influence among men. That ba- 
sis is not in what a man is worth to him- 
self. It is not in the glory which any 
amount of influence he wields may reflect 
on himself. But the value of any man’s 
life and influence is in what he adds to 
the common stock of good in the world. 
There are some vital truths which it is 
necessary for us to see and understand 
and appreciate before we can live in the 
true sense of living, before we can appre- 
ciate what a privilege it is to live, and be- 
fore we can understand the true value of 
the natures and capacities God has given 


Us. 
J, The first great truth we need to 


learn is, that we were not made for exii- 
bition. That is about the lowest use to 
which a man can put himself—to try to 
live as a walking show; to be seen striv- 
ing to do something that shali reflect 
ereat credit upon, himself; to be ever 
striving, not after what he can be, but 
what he can seem to those about him. 

| do not say that a man should be to- 

tally and utterly unconscious and uncon- 
cerned about the opinions and estimates 
of others concerning him. But a man 
has not learned the secret of living who 
allows his love of approbation to have a 
large controlling influence in his actions, 
and yet some are almost entirely control- 
led by these things. They are so sensi- 
tive and self-conscious that they are mov- 
ed by a little praise or a little flattery as 
no other motive can move them, and they 
are mortified or exasperated or discour- 
aged, as the case may be, by adverse 
criticism, 

There can be no large-hearted manly 
or womanly living where the great study 
of life is to draw praise on one’s self and 
make that the bread of life to the soul! 
How far removed is this motive of vanity, 
which looks upon others and thinks of 
others as ministers to their importance, 
their consequence, or elevation in the 
world, from that other high and noble 
motive which seeks the happiness of 
others, which discerns needs in others 
which they can supply, which stands 
ready with help, sympathy, comfort, 
strength, to minister, and not to be minis- 
tered unto! | 

2. Another truth which we need to al- 
ways set before us is, that the value of 
life is not in what the world brings to us 
or does for us, but in what we bring to 
the world and do for it. People are very 
imperious in their damands the 
world. Some look upon the world and 
upon society and all institutions and priv- 

ileges of society as being made principal- 
ly tor them; and if they are not happy, 
it they are not contented and prosperous, 
they blame the world for it, they blame 
society, they blame the outward condition 
of things around them. What is the 
world worth, and what is society worth, 
if they don’t fulfill the great purpose of 
making them comfortable ? 


Oh, what an ignoble fulfillment of life’s 
purposes is that where a man or a woman 
goes through the wor'd complaining and 
grumbling at it, and testifying against it, 
because it hasn’t done its part for them, 
because it doesn’t minister to their neces- 
sities or gve them their proper place— 
their adjustment. They are people who, 
it their feelings were formed into words, 
they would seem something like this: 
“You are a bad, naughty world; you 
don’t treat me as I deserve to be treated; 
you have given to others what I ought 
to have; you have not recognized my tal- 
énts and tastes and capacities; you have 
wronged me and cheated me and made 
me a victim of circumstances, where I 
eannot be what I was made to be or enjoy 
what I was made to enjoy.”’ 


There are people who think they were 
born for better things, for better surround- 
ings, for better opportunities, and their 
talent is doomed to be ‘‘wasted on the 
desert air’ because the world has not 
given them their proper place—a suitable 
environment. 

There is a jewelry shop in town where, 
in one of the show windows, there is a 
circular metal bracket with shelves, and 
which is so connected with the water- 
works that it is made to revolve. All 
around on these little shelves are arrang- 
ed the beautiful ornaments of silver and 
gold. There are watches and rings and 
brooches and lockets and chains and ear- 
rings and breast-pins, and all sorts of 
beautiful jewelry; and as the bracket 
turns round it brings to your sight now 
one and then another and another tempting 
group of precious treasures. There are 
some people who think that the world 
ought to be a revolving bracket, full of 
treasures and happiness for them, where 
it would be their place to stand and 
help themselves as they come round to 
them! 
_ _ What a beautiful conception of life and 

the value of life that is—to eat and drink 
and talk and walk, with eyes wide open 
every hour to see what this blessed world 
is going to do for you! That is the most 
sae view that we can take of x 
and people who are always trying to suc 
all the juice they can out of the world 
without trying to put any into it are of 
the least possible value to the world. 


When I was a boy working on the ! 


farm in Indiana, we used to plant the corn 
in the spring, and when it came up we 
used to go through and weed it and pull 
off the suckers. These were a kind of 
abnormal growth that fastened themselves 
to the good stalks of corn ; and if let 
alone, they would not only not produce 
any grain, but they would draw the life 
and nourishment from the good stalks, 
and so we pulled them off and threw them 
away. here are a great many people 
like those parasites—they do not care to 
bring any fruit of good or strength to so- 
ciety, but they fasten themselves to it to 
draw away the life and substance from 
the good corn. These are not the kind 
of people who are of ‘‘more value than 
many sparrows.” It would take more 
than two of them to be worth a farthing. 

But look at it on the other side—not 
what the world can do for you to feed 
you and pamper you and pet you and 
gratify your appetite, your ambition and 
your pride; not what society, with its 
pleasures and fashions, industries, its 
toil, its schools, its churches, and all its 
privileges, do for you; but what can you 
do for them, what can you do for your 
neighbors, what can you do to increase 
light, love, intelligence, kindness, hospi- 
taility, benevolence; what can you do to 
make right strong and evil weak; what 
can you do to enforce and illustrate the 
blessed truths and doctrines of God’s 
Word; what can you do to make your 
influence felt a radiating, saving, uplifting 
power, so that God and men and angels 
can say: ‘‘There was no wasted life, but 
one worthy to be recorded in the ranks of 
the nobles and heroes of the Divine 
Kingdom” ? 

He who joyfully accepts God’s work 
and plan for him in life has found the 
fountain of eternal youth. The life that 
is growing away from God is growing 
older every day; but the life that is ris- 
ing toward the value that God puts upon 
it in noble service for him is growing 
younger all the time. I have seen young 
people that were old, and they did not 
know what was the matter with them; I 
have seen old people that were young, 
and they did know what was the matter 
with them. They fonnd that inspiration 
in life which is the best antidote for gloom 
and despondency. They had learned to 
know that God cared for them, and that 
heaven sets a value upon the life and 
service that is cheerfully given to the 
kingdom of a Divine Master. 


Another View of Jows in Palestine. 


A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the papers under the title of ‘‘The Jews 
Regaining their land.’’ It says that‘‘ow- 
ing to the Jewish immigration, the popu- 
lation of Palestine has more than doubled 
during the past ten years.’’ Mr. Hay, 
late Council-General of the United States 
in Syria, writes to the Manchester ‘‘Guar- 
dian’’ that this is a gross exaggeration. 
He has lived in the country since 1867, 
and speaks with the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with its affairs. According to 
him, only about five thousand Jews have 
entered Palestine during the vast ten 
years. Among these suffering is very 
prevalent. Nearly all are extremely poor. 
The influx is largely one of paupers, who 
expect to live in idleness at the cost of 
their brethern abroad. Of course filth 
and disease abound, and the death-rate is 
enormously high. Many become disgus- 
ted with the mode of life they expected 
to find so pleasant, and return to their 
homes in Kurope and America. Our 
consuls, and the consuls of other Chris- 
tian countries, are frequently called upon 
to assist the citizen or subject to get back 
to the land whence he came. Some 
houses of good style have been built out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem by Jews of 
the more prosperous class, but these are 
the haunts of disease, as they are placed 
over cisterns of rain-water, which give 
rise to terrible fevers. ‘The sanitary con- 
dition of the city is not such as to attract 
residents of any nationality who seek the 
ordinary comforts of life. The soil is so 
fully impregnated with the impurities of 
past generations that any disturbance of 
the ground engenders malaria, and is fol- 
lowed by fevers. Pure water is scarce, 
as the ‘Turkish rulers oppose any repair 
of the ancient aqueducts, and the chief 
dependence is the cisterns, which are not 
conducive to health, as they become very 
filthy in time, and breed swarms of crea- 
tures that may be seen with the naked 
eye, and that are swallowed by the na- 
tive drinker with the greatest indifference. 
The population of Palestine was reckoned 
at 1,200,000, ten years ago, and it is not 
greatly more than this at present. Many 
of the statements about its rapid increase 
have their origin in some theory of proph- 
ecy, rather than in careful investigation; 
avery little indication of growth being 


caught at and enlarged by the hopes of. 


those who observe it. 


Anthony Comstock’s Work. 


At the recent anniversary of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, An- 
thony Comstock reported that through 
the efforts of the Society in the prosecu- 
tion of offenders, the sale and circulation 
of obscene prints and publications had 
been almost suppressed, although should 
the agents of the Society relax their vig- 
ilance the evil would immediately break 
out afresh. A large part of the report 
was devoted to the subject of the boys’ 
and girls’ papers which are filled with 
sensational stories and oy of 
crime, and are exerting a widespread and 
disastrous influence upon the young. In 
multitudes of instances an early career of 


| vice and crime has been traced directly 


to this demoralizing source. These pa- 
pers are sent into schools and wherever 
the yonng can be reached. ‘They are 
furtively introduced into Christiaa fam- 
ilies. The public are warned against them 
and parents are urged to look carefully 
into the character of the papers and all 
other publications which their children 
are reading. The report also dwelt upon 
another prolific source of crime and mis- 
ery, the lottery and policy offices and 
dens which in defiance of the laws are 


constantly in operation, leading the young 
to risk their money until they become in- 
fatuated, then steal from their employers, 
and end with the prison or suicide. Great 
numbers of men keep their families in 
beggary by spending all thty earn by 
work or otherwise in/the policy offices. 
The Society is making an earnest effort 
t> break them up. During last year 
thirty-three arrests of lottery advertisers 
were made at the instance of the Society. 
These arrests were mad in the United 
States court, said the report, because the 
State courts seem determined not to try 
them. ‘The Police courts do their duty 
when the men are brought before them, 
but once they reach the District Attor- 
ney's office they rest there. The plea is, 
there are so many other cases of greater 
importance.” Reference was made to 
the recent wiping out of the Wall street 
‘put and call swindlers,” and the re- 
port stated that about fifty fraudulent 
concerns of like character have been sup- 
pressed during the year. 


Scientific. 


It may not be generally known that we 
have, in the nickel five-cent piece of our 
coinage, a key to the tables of linear 
measures and of weights. The diameter 
of this coin is 2 centimeters and _ its 
weight is 5 grammes. Five of them 
placed in a row will, of course, give the 
length of the decimeter; and two of them 
will weigh a decagramme. As the kilo- 
liter is a cubic meter, the key to the 
measure of length is also the key to the 
measures of capacity. Any person, there- 
fore, who is fortunate enough to own a 
five-cent nickel, may carry in his pocket 
the entire metric system of weights and 
measures. 

It will be remembered that mention 
was made that Peter Cooper, the philan- 
thropist of New York, had, at a great 
expense, erected a fine series of rooms, 
forming part of a new floor to the Cooper 
Union, New York, with the intention 
that the Inventor’s Institute should occu- 
py it. This part is now almost finished, 
but Mr. Cooper has decided to build ad- 
ditional rooms, running the whole length 
of the building. Those visiting New 
York can examine one of Mr. Edison’s 
lamps at the Inventor’s Institute, 733 
Broadway. It was placed in the nuseum 
there for public examination, it being free 
to all. 


The spots on the sun have been very 
few for several years. At this time, 
(January 15) two large spots are passing 
out of sight, in consequence of the mo- 
tion of the sun on its axis, and a group 
of some 18 or 20 small ones has made 
more than half its passage across. ‘These 
will probably be seen again in February. 


The large ones could be easily seen, 
somewhat advanced upon the disk on the | 


first day of February. 


Down in Maine they seem to find a 
‘‘literary feller’’ convenient to have about, 


in emergencies, in the State House. Gen. | 


Chamberlain evidently knows something 
more than the college text-books—how 
to suppress a rebellion of boys, and how 
to hold the check-rein on a cold-water 
state on a down-east rampage. 


must reason and investigate; and if we 


live to the extreme allotment of life, we ' 


are still learners.’’ 
. Wholesome Piety. 


Naturalness in religion is what makes 
its appearance perfect and its influence 
healthy. ‘The othce of piety is simply to 
restore the soul. Melancholy and mo- 
roseness are symptons of disease. And 
our whole nature is corrupt and sick. 
Christ is a physican, and the gospel is his 
specific cure for all our morbid humors. 
Hence, to assert that a Christian is more 


useful by being happy-hearted, is noth-| 


ing more than to say any man is more 
efficient in all that makes him a man in 
proportion as he is in perfect health. 
Spiritual health brings the whole man in- 
to exercise, 

A Christian man is a genial, happy, 
manly man; a Christian woman is a con- 
tented, cheerful, womanly woman, un- 
less some warping, injurious influence has 
destroyed the first and fitting balance of 
nature restoied by divine grace. A 
warm heart, a considerate thoughtfulness, 
a free conscience, a noble purpose, an in- 
formed mind, a cultivated taste, an ap- 
preciative intelligence, and a charitable 
jndgment of others—these are elements 
of a truly religious character; they belong 
directly to one who has been regenerated 
by the wonderful power of celestial love. 


The one ineffable, unparalleled benedic- | 
tion of the gospel is, to every soul which | 


has been created anew by it, just this: 
‘‘Be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.’’—{S. S. World. 


An old Scottish farmer, as is the ad- 
mirable custom in the rural districts of 
our country, was recently reading the 
Sabbath evening Bible lesson to his col- 
lected family and hired servents by the 
‘*ben-hoose fire.”’ The chapter chosen 
was the 14th of Exodus, which tells of 
Pharoah’s pursuit of the Israelites, and 
the overthrow of the Egyptian host in the 
midst of the Red Sea. The old man’s 
usual method was to give, after reading 
it, a long-wind exposition of the chapter, 
together with the practical lessons it 
might furnish for man’s earthly guidance. 
On this particular occasion, however, he 
simply shook his head, reverently folded 
the ‘‘big ha’ Bible,’’ removed his spec’s 
and i ‘‘Wow, wow! Pharoah, man! 
an ye hadna been a born idiot, ye’d never 
attempted it.” 


Without earnestness no man is ever 
great, or does really on things. He 
may be the cleverest of men; he may be 
brilliant, entertaining, popular; but he 
will want weight. “No soul-moving pic- 
ture was ever painted that had not in it 
depth of shadow.—| Peter Bayne. 


THE CENUINE 


DR. C. McLANE’S 
CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis, or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


pain in the right side, under the 
edge of the ribs, increases on pres- 
sure ; sometimes the pain is in the left 
side; the patient is rarely able to lie 
on the left side; sometimes the pain 
is felt under the shoulder blade, and 
it frequently extends to the top of the 
shoulder, and is sometimes mistaken 
for rheumatism in the arm, The stom- 
ach is affected with loss of appetite 
and sickness; the bowels in general 
are costive, sometimes alternative with 
lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sen- 
sation in the back part. There is gen- 
erally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation 
of having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, 
_ry cough is sometimes an attendant. 
The patient complains of weariness 
and debility ; he is easily startled, his 
feet are cold or burning, and he com- 
plains of a prickly sensation of the 
skin; his spirits are low; and although 
he is satisfied that exercise would 
beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
Ir ‘act, he distrusts every remedy. 
Several of the above symptoms attend 
the disease, but cases have occurred 
where few of them existed, yet exam- 
ination of the body, after death, has 
shown the LIVER to have been exten- 
sively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLS, IN 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when 
taken with Quinine, are productive of 
the most happy results. No better 
cathartic can be used, preparatory to, 
or after taking Quinine. We would 
advise all who are afflicted with this 
disease to give them a FAIR TRIAL. 


For all bilious derangements, and 
as a simple purgative, they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 


Every box has a red wax seal on the 


| lid, with the impression Dr, MCLANE’s 


LIVER PILLs. 


The genuine MCLANe’s LIVER PILis 
bear the signatures of C. MCLANE and 
*LEMING Bros, on the wrappers. 


Insist upon having the genuine Dr. 
C. MCLANgE’s LIVER PILLS, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 


| game pronunciation. 


Fountain of Health. 


A scientist says: ‘‘In dealing with 
earth, iron, water, steel, steam, or any of | 
the natural elements or created forces, we | 
must remember that we are only capable, | 
at least, of an approximation; that we | 


Tae Swepise Hers Doctor Jonn Wrsr's 


Medical Discovery 


Is the pure oil of herbs. 
It is verily a 


BALM OF GILEAD. 


It has cured Thousands of People to whom 
Physicians and Mineral Waters gave but little 


relief. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 


tarrh, and all Pains and Aches, Colds and 


Doctor in the Houszheld. 


. ington & Co., Langley & Co., Crane & Brigham, 
wholesale agents. jan6—3m 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


| No. 24 Post St. 
Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 
ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 

Hight 3ft.10in. Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft, Wt, 385ibe, 

Price $250. 


| fine instrument is 6 octaves, 
percede, 


in use and which it is destined to su 
& G. Pratt, the eminent Com and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them “I congratulate 
upon the great and well merited success of this 
instrument which, to my mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 


order. It can be placed in 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- 
ers. It is guaranteed by a responsible house. It 


45 Years Before the Public. *| 


as it will cure Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Ca- 
Coughs, Purifies the Blood, and is in fact, a 


| For sale by all the principal druggists. Red- 


GEORGE F. SILVESTER, 


Importer, Whclcsale and Retail Dealer in 
Flower and Garden 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 


Alfalfa, Grass andgClover Seeds in Large Quantities, 


And offered in lots to suit purchasers, 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SEED WAREHOUSE, 317 Washington Street, = 
jan-3m 


Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 

Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hois Machinery, inelud- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Get tahene, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 

Improved Construction. 
Agents for the ALLEN Governor, Coox’s Bomer Freeper aNnp Heater 
Bucxminstez Darius anp Arg Compressors, WHEELER’s ORE Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG. Superintendent. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
entist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 


Grape Cream of Tartar AND MARKET STS., 
San Francisco, Cat, 


K A S POWD ER Entrance, No. 6 O'Farrell St. 


On application at the store a sample will be, 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage | 


paid, for comparison with other powders. | G ‘ M ‘ F EA S E, M . D *»5 
To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea. 


NO ALUM. NOADULTERATION.|. 
—— D 


C.J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 


STRICTLY PURE 


spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The | Surgeon, 

pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leay- 

ing the water clear, while the adulterated will (PRACTITIONER OF HomasoPpaTuy) 

not. You can not be too careful about these | a 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 2#9 Park St, - Sam Francis:e. 


Office Hours: 1 to4p.m. Usually at how 


the harm is done. 
j ato a. m. and 7 M. 


J. HAWLEY & CO., 


215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. “Ca 
Send for our new Catalogue. lyr}! Ni Mor Rheumatis-n 
OR GOUT. 


7 The Pacific” he q Complete - EUROPEAN SALIGYLIGA, a sure cure. A 


, box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. 2. 
Family Newspaper HENDRY, '39 Geary San. Franco, 8 6 
| Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for cirou! 


SUPERSE RAIN 


? 
a 


= 


market, and the most improved. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 024 Washington Street. 


New Era in Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examin 


THE 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value om the 


revival of business. 
This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 


road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly tieket, 


$3.00. 
The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 


Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENOE. 
Res A few more lots are offered at 


$200 Eash $10 Cash # Monthly Installments for Balaas3 


300“ 20 
500 to $600 50 10 “ son! 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 


a home while property is yet cheap. 

Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 
Chinamen. 

SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES ia 
which none but WHITE labor is employed. 

A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us acall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot.of Washington St., San Francie 


co. 
Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 amd 


10 a. m., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 


Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


S. A. PENWELL, 


652 Market St., San Fruncisco; or at Residence, corncr Gth end 
Bristol streets, West Berkeley. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


AGENTS Fc" the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 


Pages. 475 MBestrations and Nene. 
WA N TE D he entire 


ne vol.)ever published, Price. 
Wu. Co., 079 Washington St.,San Francison. 


me. INustrated Newspaper s nt Free. 


write 
aduress DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, 
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thorou 7h ested 4 
Piano! could scarcely believe Pug 
possible that wuch a superb quality of tone could ; as 
be produced in such limited space and for so small ; “es 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow | MA eis. : 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health : 
ofthe performer. It Las no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It has nokneeswells 
or other complicated mechanical cuntrivances. It 
stands longer in tune than a large It is | 
in construction i 
reachofall. The piano 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 4 
and can be played on it. Send for illus- | | 
trated circular and see what the 
pianists say of them. 
GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STE) Kneeswells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Sion! & 
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CITY 


General O. O. Howard passed through 
the city on Saturday, on his. way to 
Washington, where he is to appear, we 
are informed, on Thursday, before the 
Senate Select Committee on the Freed- 
man’s Bank. 


The anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, which occurred Sunday, was 
observed in this city on Monday. Banks, 
stock boards and public offices were 
closed, and a great many business houses 
suspended for the day. 

The next meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society will be held at Y.M.C.A. 
Hall in this city at one p.m., Feb. 27th. 
The subject of transplanting and pruning 


begun at the last meeting will be contin- 


ued at the next. ‘The discussion will be 
opened by W. W. Smith of Vacaville, 
and other practical orchardists will partic- 
ipate. Another subject, ‘‘Borers,’’ will 
be introduced by Mr. W. B. West, of 
Stockton. All interested in horticulture 
are invited to attend the meeting. 


STATE, 


Plenty of rain in Southern California 
this year. It is reported that there was 
a fall of six inches in Santa Barbara one 
di .y last week. 


The Empire coal mine, Mount Diablo, 
has been shut down indefinitely, throwing 
125 men and boys out of employment. 
Cause, strike by the employés. 

There are 140 miles of accepted high- 
way in Marin county, for the original 
construction of which the sum of $150,000 
was paid, Last year $30,000 was paid 
for repairs, 

Very little work is being done in Rock- 


lin just now, partly on account of a limit- 
ed demand for granite, and partly be- 
cause the weather is unfavorable for out- 


door work. 


There are about 800,000 head of cattle 
in California, and 8,000,000 sheep. 
The stock-breeding was begun in 1769 
by Spanish friars at San Diego, who 
went there from Lower California with 
200 head of cattle and 100 sheep, be- 
sides a few horses and some hogs.. 


The Board of Supervisors of Solano 
county has decided to establish chain-gangs 
in various parts of their county to check 
the tramp and vagabond nuisance, which 
is increasing. A similar move on the 
part of county fathers elsewhere, we have 
no doubt, would be considered the right 
thing. 
¢ “Work has begun, and a large force of 
men are engaged upon the Arizona Cen- 
tral Railroad, from Maricopa northward, 
under the recent act of the Legislature 
granting $3,000 per mile in Connty bonds 
to any company which would build such 
road, $30,000 to be issued as often as 
each ten miles of road is completed. 
~ Up to Friday morning the rain-fall dur- 
ing the present storm at San Luis Obispo 
had been four and one-quarter inches. 
Total for the season, 12.13 inches. This 
has been thus far the best season for grass 
and all crops that we have had during 
eight years. The grain is all in, anda 
large harvest is assured. The prospects 
ia this county for the coming season are 
most promising. 

Joe Pippin has an old-fashioned maple 
sugar camp, on a small scale, in full blast 
at the Powder Works near Santa Cruz. 
He has tapped about a dozen small, white 
maple trees, and during the prevalence of 
the late frosty weather they yielded 
about 10 gallons of sap daily. From this 
he has been manufacturing both syrup 
and sugar. ‘This is the first instance we 
have known of sugar being manufactured 
from maple trees in California. 


Says the ‘‘ Monterey Californian”: 
‘Two months ago a score of empty houses 
might have been fonnd in Monterey. To- 
day not a dwelling house is for rent in 
town, and only one building that can be 
utilized as a store can be found. In fact, 
every old adobe that could be shaped in- 
to something resembling a house, or could 
be made habitable, has in some manner 
become occupied. An immense inquiry 
and demand for houses is now prevalent. 
To meet these demands people have com- 
menced to build, knowing full well that 
high rents will be paid this summer for 
good locations.” 


Tue Benicta Rovre.—The overland 
train from San Francisco Saturday morn- 
ing, which was unable to cross the 
marshes beyond Suisun, backed to Port 
Costa and came by way of Stockton, 
reaching here at 7:45 p.m. On the same 
day the engine of the work-train ran off 
the track in the soft lands and was 
rapidly sinking from sight when it was 
pulled on to the rails. During the past 
few days about 300 feet of track that was 
laid on a graded bed of dirt across what 
is known as the ‘‘ bottomless pit” has 
sunk from sight, to what depth is not 
known. A large force of laborers are 
kept employed there shifting the road 
bed almost constantly, and the trains 
came throngh yesterday, a new track 
having been laid but a few feet distant 
from the route of the one that has disap- 
p2ared.—| Record-Union. 

OREGON. 


It is confidently expected among fisher- 
men that the run of salmon on the lower 
Columbia this season willbe unusually 
large. There are favorable indications of 
a good season, and extensive preparations 
will douptless be made by the various 
canneries along the river to secure the run. 


A movement is on foot in Oregon to 
induce colored people to emigrate from 
the South to that State. 
| UTAH. 


Lame; February 19.—Last week 


a bill permitting womer to hold office was - 


defeated in the Utah Legislature, but by 
order of John Taylor it was again intro- 
duced and passed to-day. e reason 
assigned for this sudden action is explain- 
ed by one of the legislators, who says 
Congress is going te pass a law to disfran- 
chise Polygamists; and in order to keep 
officers under Church control, they pur- 
pose electing women. 


Eastern. 
Apany, (N. Y.), Feb. 21.—The Hud- 
son river is open its entire length. | 
New York, Feb. 17.—Joseph Lenox, 
founder of the Lenox Library, died last 
evening, aged 80. 


New York, Feb. 18.—The Irish so- 
cieties, after long debate on the mooted 
question whether they would parade on 
March 17th, or use the money for Irish 
relief, came to the conclusion to-night to 
parade as usual. 


An exchange has the following: 
‘‘Howells said once in an after-dinner 
speech that such was his stern impar- 
tiality as editor of the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ 
that on one occasion he respectfully de- 
clined one of his own contributions.”’ 


New York, Feb. 20.—Rev. Edward 
Cowley, late manager of the ‘‘Shepherd’s 
Fold,” who was convicted of cruelly 
treating and starving children under his 
care, was arraigned this morning for sen- 
tence. Recorder Smyth gave the ex- 


treme penalty of the law—one year in the 
State Prison and $250 fine. 


Cuicaco, February 19.—The ‘‘ Inter- 
Ocean’s”’ Washington special says: ‘‘A 
singular spectacle was presented in the 
House to-day, when the former Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy 
was denied the opportunity to make a 
speech bY a Democratic majority largely 
composed of men who went with him into 
the rebellion, and only secured the floor 
through the support of the whole Repub- 
lican side, with the help of a few Demo- 
crats.’’ 


New York, Feb. 22.—The ‘‘ Tribune ” 
says: ‘There is no surer indication 
that the present tide of business prosperity 
has come to stay a long time than the 
rise of real estate here in New York, 
This kind of property is not subject to 
sudden fluctuations, and cannot be forced 
up by mere temporary or fictitious ac- 
tivity in trade. The increase in rentals 
of stores and offices down town, and the 
brisk market for building lots and dwel- 
lings up town, show plainly that the 
business of the metropolis is in a healthy 
condition.” 


Foreign. 


Rome, Feb. 23.—The Italian Govern- 
ment offers three prizes, amounting to 
$1,500, for vines raised from grafts of 
American varieties of grapevines capable 
of resisting the attacks of the phylloxera. 


Overwork and excitement seem to have 
utterly broken down the health of Mr. 
Spurgeon. He writes to his congrega- 
tion that he is ‘‘ altogether laid aside, 
without either brain to think or heart to 
write. 

Lonpon, February 19.—The Common 
Council of the City of London, by a vote 
of 72 to 45, to-day, rejected a motion for 
an address of congraiulation to the Czar 
on his escape from assassination. 


Beri, Feb. 19.—Emperor William, 
Prince Frederick Charles, General Von 
Moltke, the Ambassadors, the members 
of the Ministry, and the Chief Dignita- 
ries of Court and State were present 
to-day at a thanksgiving service, held for 
the escape of the Czar from assassination. 


St. Perersspure, Feb. 21.—The news 
from the interior of the empire is heart- 
rending. Famine and diphtheria are 
decimating the population. The Province 
of Saratof and Kief, which annually ex- 
port in ordinary times enormous quanti- 
ties of grain, had scarcely any crop last 
year. The calamity is aggravated by the 
want of fodder for cattle, and peasants 
are forced to sell them. 


M. Menier, the celebrated French 
chocolate manufacturer, has recently ex- 
rimented successfully on his estate at 
Noisiel with a plough driven by electtic- 
ity, the motive power of which was su 
plied by a wire at the distance of half a 
mile. The ploughs did about the same 
work as if it were drawn by four oxen. 
Will electricity supersede the use off 
horses and oxen on the farm ? 


Gatveston, Feb’y. 22.—A ‘‘News ” 
special from the City of Mexico, dated the 
21st, says General Grant and party ar- 
rived to-night on a — train, accom- 
panied by Minister Foster, the Mexican 
Reception Committee and others. They 
were met at the depot by the city officials 
and members of the Federal Government. 
The streets were ked with people. 
General Grant and party in carriages, 
were escorted to the Mineral College by 
two thousand infantry and five hundred 
cavalry. Buildings and streets were 
ablaze with illumination. 


The English Congregational ‘‘ Year 
Book ’’ for 1880 shows that there are 
246 Congregational churches in London 
and its suburbs, besides 85 missions and 
preaching stations. In England and 
Wales there are 2,909 churches, besides 
1,339 branch churches and stations. The 
returns from Scotland, Ireland, and the 
islands of the British seas make up the 
total of 4,319, a number which is still 
further raised by colonial and foreign 
churches to 4,875, independently of the 
churches wholly under the supervison of 
the London Missionary Society. There 
are in the United Kingdom, 2,718 pas- 
tors, and.480 students are in training for 
the ministry. The Church Aid and 
Home Missionary Society, the object of 
which is to aid poorly-paid ministers and 
extend the denominations, received for 
its first year $142,075. 


A Brooklyn jury, under the Civil Dam- 
age Law of N. Y. state, last week, gave 
the wife of a drunken husband a verdict 
of twenty-five hundred dollars against the 
owner of a building rented as a rum-shop. 


Served him right. 


Paris Letter. 


Paris, France, Jan. 27, 1880. 

As an example of the dangerous trash 
that is now set every day before the good 
people, I commend to your notice the fol- 
lowing hysterical appeal: * | 

‘‘The presidency is nothing, in fact, 
but a relic of royalty. It is the American 
type of English rovalty, and the third 
republic is no more French than Gam- 
betta. It is an exotic, having renounced 
its nationality, tradition and its French 
vitality by affecting Anglicisms. It is 
certainly no longer the daughter of Dan 
ton. It has nothing in common with 
the republie of *92, nor with that of 
Athens. It is a republic with three 
kings.”’ 

This extract from an article in the 
‘*Mot d’Ordre” shows with what kind of 
enemies any French republic that endeay- 
ors to keep in the middle course will have 
to contend. The turbulent spirits repre- 
sented by the ‘‘Mot d’Ordre, * and other 
papers of a similiar type, in the war 
which they are now waging against es- 
tablished institutions, put in the foremost 
place for denunciation the present form of 
government—more hateful in their eyes 
than even the feudal regime. The 
article explains that the three kings 
already alluded to are ‘‘President Grevy 
at the Elysee, President Martel at the 
Luxembourg, and President Gambetta at 
the Palais Bourbon.” It adds: ‘‘What 
a pity the Tuileries were burnt! Oh, 


Louis XVI? Is Paris so rich, is France 
so blessed by nature? Is there less mis- 
ery in the streets and hospitals? Are 
there fewer prisoner:, soldiers, priests 
and functionaries, after four revolutions 
under this presidential republic?” The 
drift of this article can be guessed. It 
is a return to the Convention, with a 
presideni elected for fifteen days, with no 
official residence. 


The Chamber met this afternoon in 
spite of M. Jules Favre’s funeral; but 


appearance, a number of the deputies be- 
ing at Versailles. The tribunes, on the 
other hand, were well filled, as M. Janvier 
de la Motte was expected tointerpelate M. 
Lepere on an affair which had taken 
place at Fidelaire. M. Brisson presided 
in the absence of M. Gambetta, who was 
still indisposed, and, like the president 
himself, opened the sitting punctually at 
two o’clock. A number of bills having 
been adopted without one word of disc us- 
sion, M. Janvier de la Motte (pere) as- 
cended the tribune, and declared that M. 
Lepere had accepted for to-day the de- 
bate on an interpellation relative to the 
suspension of the adjoint of the commune 
of Fidelaire, to the dissolution of the 
local band, and the exercise of the right 
of holding private meetings. The Min- 
ister of the Interior was, however, at the 
funeral of M. Jules Favre; and as he 
had expressed a wish that the interpella- 
tion should not be discussed in his ab- 
sence, he, the speaker, would de-er to his 
desire. M. Louis Blanc laid on the table 
of the House a proposition in favor of 
plenary amnesty, and demanded the dec- 
laration of urgency, which was accord- 
ingly granted. After the discussion of a 
few topics of purely local interest, M. 
Janvier de la Motte’s interpellation was 
postponed until Saturday next. The sit- 
ting then terminated at a quarter past 
three. | 

A charitable fete, under the patronage 
of Queen Isabella, is to come off at the 
Continental Hotel on Friday, the 30th 
inst. There will be a concert and a ball. 
The Marquise de Molines and the Mare- 
chale Canrobert figure among the lady 
patronesses. 

History has repeated the Duke of Clar- 
ence’s tragical fate in the person of a 
humble vendangeur. A Vineyard pro- 
prietor of the Haute Garrone was recent- 
ly engaged in testing his wine, and, com- 
ing to a large vat of the last vintage, 
was shocked at what he described as its 
“fantastic flavor.”” He accordingly al- 
lowed it to run off into other vessels, and 
proceeded to examine the bottom of the 
receptacle, when, to his horror, he dis- 
covered the body of one of his own work- 
men, who had mysteriously disappeared 
last October. The comfortable piece of 
intelligence is added that the authorities 
have forbidden the sale of the wine; but 
the sequel is less satisfactory to brandy- 


| drinkers, who learn thet the fluid, which 


has been undergoing such unusual treat- 
ment since October last, will be handed 
over to the distillers. 


The Savings Banks. 


From the report of the Bank Commis- 
sioners, presented to the Legislature, is 
taken the following summary of the ag- 
gregate resources and liabilities of the 
savings banks in this city and in the 


country : 
premises, $886,512; 


Resources—Bank 
real estate owned by bank, $4,215,471; 
loans on real estate, $43,640,398; inves- 
te’ in stocks and bonds,$3,215,817; loans 
on ,stocks and bonds, $1,511,226; loans 
on other securities, $278,335; money 
on hand, $3,122,539; deposits in other 
banks, $1,165,935; loans on personal se- 
curities, $676,170; other assets, $400,- 
346. ‘Total assets, $59,112,749. 

Liabilities—Capital stock paid in, $4,- 
415,338; reserve fund, $2,393,372: due 
depositors, $51,864,903; other liabilities, 
$435,136. Total liabilities, $59,112,- 
749. 

The total assets are $6,000,000 less 
than the amoun: reported on the Ist of 
January, 1879. The bank premises are 
valued at $19,000 less. The amount of 
real estate taken for foreclosure of mort- 
gage was increased $1,743,000 during 
the year, independent of the amount 
got rid of by sales on the part of the 
banks. ‘The amount loaned on real es- 
tate is $7,567,000 less than it was a year 

6. The amount invested in stock and 
bonds is $295,400 larger than it was a 

ear ago, though there is $791,000 less 
lodeidd on stocks and bonds. The loans 
on other s2curities have been decreased 


$325,000, and on -personal securities 


French people, why did you guillotine 


many of the benches presented a meager | 


$763,060. The amount of money on 
hand has been increased $747,000. The 
amount deposited in other banks shows an 
increase of $635,000, while the unspeci- 
fied assets have decreased $125,000. 
The amount of capital paid in is $271,000 
less than it was a year ago. The reserve 
fund shows a small gain. In round num- 
bers the amount to the credit of deposi- 
tors is $6,000,000 less than it was on the 
lst of January, 1879, while the unspeci- 
fied liabilities have been reduced $141,- 


The first anniversary of the Portland 
Congregational Club was held in that 
city, last mouth. Nearly two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen were present, in- 
cluding quite a number of invited guests 
from abroad, and from other denomina- 
tions. After an ample collation, a brief 
space was given to business, consisting 
chiefly of the annual election of officers. 

A very handsome, but somewhat 
quaint programme presented the follow- 
ing statistics: 

CONGREGATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 


190 
263 
15,226 
Biembers 21,558 
Sunday School Scholars............ 22,131 


$32,602 
DENOMINATIONAL CHILDREN. 

Bowdoin College, Bangor Seminary, Maine 
Missionary Society, Maine Branch American 
College and Educational Society, Maine Con- 
gregational Society, Christian Mirror. 

CHARITABLE CHILDREN, 

Hallowell Classical and Scientific Academy, 
Maine Branch Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Portland Club, Bangor Club. 

FAMILY CONNECTIONS. 

‘* All those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.’’ 

Short addresses were made. Rey. Dr. 
Carruthers recounted the growih of the 
Congregational churches in Portland. 
Rev. Dr. Shailer extended the cordial 
greetings of the Baptist pastors and 
churches. Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin, 
spoke of the ministers of the early part of 
this century, and related many interesting 
incidents respecting them and their times. 
Rev. Dr. Alden, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions, formerly pastor at 
Yarmouth, spoke of the relations of our 
churches to the missionary cause. He 
said that Maine has given 68 men and 
women to that cause, 3 of whom went to 
Africa, 3 to Japan, 5 to China, 5 to In- 
d‘a, 8 to the Pacific Islands, 16 to India, 
28 to Turkey; of these 22 are now living. 
He also congratulated us on the prospect 
of a safe emergence from the political 
troubles through which the state has 
passed, a result, as he believed, in great 
measure due, under God, to the Joshua 
whom he had given to be our protector 
for the time being, and the guardian of 
the public peace—an allusion which was 
received with enthusiastic applause. 
Prot. Chapman, of Bowdoin, spoke of. 
Congregationalism and education, and 
Prof. Ladd, of the same college, of what 
Congregationalism has done for the West. 


| —| Portland Mirror. 


From PuitapeLpHia.—It is not often 
that we hear from Philadelphia, so we 
are the more glad to insert the following 
from a private letter, from one of our 
subscribers to one of our trustees, Jan. 
25th: ‘‘I heard Dr. Allen this morning, 
and I tell you he was grand. ‘The sub- 
ject was, ‘Only Jesus.’ He said what- 
ever you may believe here, and whatever 
sect you may belong to—be you atheist, 
deist or universalist—if you wish to en- 
ter the heavenly city, it must be through 
Jesus only. He said he read a story 
somewhere that a man dreamed he died 
and went to heaven’s gate and paused to 
rest. While there, a man came and ask- 
ed admission, saying he had been good 
and honest, etc.; and the angel answered: 
‘By the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justified.’ Then another came, say- 
ing he was a member of the church, and 
had worked to build it up, and talked 
and prayed; but the angel sald: ‘Through 
Jesus Christ is the only way.’ Then he 
heard one coming far off, singing, ‘The 
blood of Jesus cleanses me from all sin.’ 
And as he approached the gates, they 
were swung wide open, and the angel 
said: ‘The blood of Jesus gives an 
abundant entrance.’ He closed the ser- 
mon with the words: ‘Dear friends, one 
and all, won’t you accept Him now? ‘It 
was very impressive. ‘The church where 
he preaches is 113 years old; and in the 
Revolutionary war, the British, hating 
the preacher, as he was a good Whig, 
broke into the church and stabled their 
horses there.”’ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 


Silver $1.13 per oz., 1000 fine. Bar 
silver, 925 fine, 52d per oz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 

COMMERCIAL. 


Fiour—Best brands of City Extra, $6.50; 
Super., $4.124% to 4.3744; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.75 to 6.00; Interior Superfine, 
$3.8744 to 4.12%; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.87%% to 5.374%: Walla Walla extra, $5.50 
5.87%. | 

Wueat— No. 1, $1.95 to 1.97% per ctl.; No. 
2, $1.90 to 1.92%. 

BartEy—Coast feed, 777% to 80c; Bay feed, 
80 to 824%; brewing, 85 to per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.10 to 1.20 per ctl. 

Oats—$1.15 to 1.35; Surprise, $1.40 to 
1.50. 

Corn—Yellow, $1.10 to 1.15. 

Frrp—Bran, $12.00 to 13.00; ground bar- 
ley, $18.50 to 19.50; middlings, $18.00 to 
19.00; oil cake, $34.00 per ton. 

Hops—22%% to 35c per b. 

PoratoEs—50 to 85c per ctl. 

Ontons—Union City, $1.25 to $1.75; good 
to choice, $1.90 to 2.25 per ctl. 

Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
40 to 45c per bale. 

Frorr—Apples, 40c to $1.50 per box; 
Cal. Oranges, $10.00 to 40.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $10.00 to 15.00 per thousand. 

. VecreTaBLEs—Cabbage $1.00 to 1.25 per 
ctl.; Cauliflower, 35 to 50c per doz.; Turnips, 
25 to 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 40c per b. 

Woort— Quotations nominal. 

Burrer—Fresh roll, 26 to 27*4c; Inferior, 
22 to 24c per b. 

CHEEsE—Cal. cheese, 13 to 14c; Eastern, 


16 to 18¢ b. 

laid, 18 to 19¢ per doz. 
- Brsr—First quality, 8 to 9c; other kinds, 
34%to4deperb. 

Veat—Large, 6 to 7%; and small calves, 


7% to 8c per b. 


The ‘‘Musical Herald’’ is a new mag- 
azine, published in Boston. It is intend- 
ed not only for musicians, but also for 
persons who are simply lovers of music; 
and it will, we think, prove both enter- 
taining and instructive. Eight pages of 
music are furnished with each number. 
Price, $1.50 per year. Musical Herald 
Co., Music Hall, Boston. 


Goop Company, ($3.00 a year; Springfield, 
Mass.) Number Six, is as usual rich in 
stories. They include Better Times, by El- 
len W. Olney; Cousin Seraphina, by Syduey 
Hall; Aunt Hetty’s Story, by Mrs. E. D. R. 
Bianciardi; and Old Barry’s Son. There are 
these sketches: The Threshold of the Gods, 
by Maurice Thompson; A Little Traveler, by 
Miss S. O. Jewett, author of Deephaven; and 
After Fifteen Years. The writer of Acer 
Saccharinum has a charming article, Snow 
Pictures. Austin Bierbower sets forth with 
much distictness the fundamental differences 
of the Republican and Democratic parties. 
There is a careful account of the treasury de- 
partment, and its present head, Hon John 
Sherman, by ‘‘ David Copperfield.”’ Mr. G. 
M. Towle’s biographical sketch is about Vic- 
tor Hugo. 


Frank Lesiie’s SunpAy MaGazine.—The 
March number is promptly on our table, tak- 
ing precedence of all its contemporaries. It 
is, in every respect, a most admirable one; 
a religious, pure and moral tone pervades its» 
pages, and still they abound with articles 
which appeal to all classes, and from the pe- 
rusal of which the reader cannot fail to derive 
both enteitainment and edification. There 
are so many good things that it is difficult to 
select the most notable features. The open- 
ing article, by Hart Lytton, entitled ‘*‘ Esther 
Brandon’s Mission Class,’’ is a very pleasing 
narrative of the lady’s experience in the Mis- 
sion. ‘‘The Puritan Revolution,’’ by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, is replete with the stirring in- 
cidents resulting in the organization of the 
Puritan party under Cromwell. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight quarto pages and 100 
illustrations; the price of a single copy, 25 
cents, or $3 per annum, postpaid. Address, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 and 
57 Park Place, New York. 


* 
— 


Harper’s MaaaGine for March is full of 
attractive articles, beautifully illustrated. 
The most fascinating thing in the Number is 
William Hamilton Gibson’s ‘‘ Winter Idyl,’’ 
not only from the peculiar charm of the au- 
thor’s pictures, but also from the beauty of 
his descriptions of winter scenery, and from 
the familiar associations recalled by every 
page of his delightful paper. The present 
interest in Indian affairs renders especially 
timely Lieutenant Lemly’s article, ‘‘ Among 
the Arrapahoes.’’ C. C. Coffin contributes a 
graphic description of harvesting on the lar- 
ger farms in Dakota. Longfellow’s new 
poem, ‘‘ The Sifting of Peter,’’ is a folk-song 
of unusual merit. E. H. Derry contributes a 
timely paper reviewing the recent develop- 
ment of our railway system, and showing the 
importance of the proposed interoceanic canal 
across Central America, by the San Juan 
River and the Lake of Nicaragua. The con- 
cluding paper, by Dr. Samuel Sexton, a dis- 
tinguished aurist, on ‘‘ The Preservation of 
Hearing,’’ deserves to be carefully read in 
every intelligent family in the country. 


Publishers’ epartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THe Pactric is $2.50 
in advance ; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 

THE Pactric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75- 

Payment for THe Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to Tue Paciric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


An ARTICLE oF MeErit.—‘‘ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches ’’’ are the most popular article 
in this country or Europe for Throat Diseases 
and Coughs, and this popularity is based up- 
on real merit. Imitations are offered for sale,,. 
many of which are injurious. The genuine 
‘* Brown’s Brenchial Troches ’’ are sold only 
in boxes. 


Our readers will be glad to see that our 
old friend Gvo. F. Silvester’s advertisement 
appears in this number of Tue Pactric, and 
that he is ready as ever to supply them) with 


‘| Garden, Flower, Grass, Clover and other 


Seeds; also Trees, Plants, etc. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, by 
the day, week, or month, with or without 


board, at low rates, please call at the office of 
THE Pactrtic. 


— 


THERE Is a great demand for reading mat- 
ter, religious and secular, at the jail, pris- 
on, House of Correction, and Hospital. If 
persons having books or papers that they can 
spare will leave them at the office of Tue 
Pactric, they will be placed in these institu- 
tions. tf 

Ir you wisH the finest pictures, and the 
latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sansorn, & Co., 871 
Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 
largest stock of the best goods in the market, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and do business 


on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. 


OJAI HOUSE. 
NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Oza1 VaLizy. Ele- 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Scene- 


ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for | 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barb 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if denired. 


Charges reasonable. Address, 
25feb-lyr F. P. BARROWS. 


GENUINE FRENCH ¢ 
ENCLISH GOODS 


AT 
Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, ard Diagonal Suits 


$25 
Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
5 
20 


All Goois well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


McDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Remember the Number. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 


First: To the Material; 


Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 
Schafer Co., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Lovely House. 


605 and 607 Pine St. 
ABOVE DUPONT, - SOUTH SIDE. 


Board and room, $1 to $1.50 per day; $6 to 
$10 per week; rooms, $6 to $20 per month, 
without board. Five cottages, with gardens ; 
sixty family and single rooms. 

GEO. 8. LOVELY is and has been Proprietor 
since establishment, in September, 1858. 
10sep-6m 


I. N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
324 Geary St., San Francisco. 
Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From 12% to 2 Pp. m. 


Agents Wanied! 


TO SELL 


Moody's New Sermons. 


Over 850 large octavo pages, with 16 full-page 
engravings, for only $2.50! 
This grand volume embraces Mr. Moody’s 
best sermons, as delivered at Cleveland and St. 
Louis, the results of two years’ hard study. 


They Can be Obtained Nowhere Else. 


Agents will find a rapid sale everywhere for 
this work. Our terms are unequalled. Outfit, 
$1.00. Send at once for this, and begin the 
canvass, or address for circular, 

H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO.. 
25feb-4t New York or Cincinnati. 


Gems of Poetry, 


Being choice selections from the Poets, for use 
in Albums, Valentines, letter-writing, etc. 64 
pages with cover. Full of wit, wisdom and ten- 
der sentiment. Sent post-paid for only 15 cts. 
Our illustrated catalogue of books, pictures, 
ect., FREE. PATTEN & CO., 
25feb-2t 47 Barclay St., New York. 


the 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Haiving Removed 


206 Kearny St. 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to call and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Cheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


| (Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


‘ 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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